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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflict- 
ing dates of the many religious organizations. 
The convenience of many could often be served 
if dates of important gatherings were known 
long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN 
will print a calendar of the more important 
scheduled meetings, especially if interdenomi- 
national organizations, so far as the informa- 
tion is furnished to the Hditor. 
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. 4 Prayer for the Church 


GOD, we pray for Thy Church, 
which is set today amid the perplexi- 
ties of a changing order, and face to face 
with a great new task. We remember with 
love the nurture she gave to our spiritual 
life in its infancy, the tasks she set for our 
"growing strength, the influence of the de- 
voted hearts she gathers, the steadfast power 
for good she has exerted. When we com- 
pare her with all other human institutions, 
we rejoice, for there is none like her. But 
when we judge her by the mind of her 
_ Master, we bow in pity and contrition. Oh, 
baptize her afresh in the life-giving spirit 
of Jesus! 


Grant her a new birth, though it be with 
_ travail of repentance and humiliation. Be- 
stow upon her a more imperious responsive- 
ness to duty, a swifter compassion with suf- 
fering, and an utter loyalty to the will of 
God. Give her faith to espouse the cause 
of the people, and in their hands that grope 
after freedom and light to recognize the 
bleeding hands of Christ. Bid her cease from 
seeking her own life, lest she lose it. Make 
her valiant to give up her life to humanity, 
that, like her crucified Lord, she may mount 
by the path of the Cross to a higher glory. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
(From “Prayers of the Social 
Awakening’”’—Pilgrim Press) 


THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK — 


Church Federations 
Summoned Forward 


ROM the newspaper publicity at- 

tending the publication of H. Paul 

Douglass’ survey of ‘Protestant Co- 
operation in American Cities,” one might 
easily gain very misleading impressions as 
to the real significance of the volume. The 
New York Times, temporarily lapsing from 
its accustomed accuracy, headlined its ac- 
count, “Church Unity Found Failing.” 
That single caption of four words contains 
two errors! First, the volume does not dis- 
cuss church unity in the strict sense, but 
rather church cooperation in local communi- 
ties. Second, the term “failing” creates the 
gravest kind of misconception, quite unjusti- 
fied by the total contents of the survey. 


The most striking thing about the volume 
seems to have been entirely ignored— 
namely, that the city federation of churches, 
which nowhere existed twenty-five years 
ago, should in this brief space of time have 
spread so widely throughout the country and 
have become such a creative factor in Amer- 
ican Protestantism as to merit an elaborate 
survey! The very fact that a thorough and 
scientific study was called for is in itself a 
noteworthy tribute to the church federation 
movement. 


This Dr. Douglass himself fully recog- 


nizes, even though some of his newspaper 
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interpreters do not. Federation, he declares, 
“has established a new order of church life 
and constitutes a vast achievement, an 
achievement that appears greater rather 
than smaller when the niggardly conditions 
under which it has been accomplished are 
understood.” 

Moreover, the progress which has been 
made has had to be won in the face of in- 
herited tendencies toward denominational 
separateness that have been with us for cen- 
turies. This, again, is something which Dr. 
Douglass not only recognizes but empha- 
sizes. The so-called policy of opportunism 
on the part of the federations he shows to 
have been due to the fact that denomina- 
‘tional prerogatives have been so jealously 
guarded. The marvel is that a new structure 
of interdenominational fellowship and ac- 
tivity could have become established within 
two decades and eked out at least a modest 
support. ‘‘All told, then,’ Dr. Douglass 
holds, “in spite of its frequent institutional 
feebleness and instability, the current move- 
ment of organized Protestant cooperation 
impresses one as having extraordinary vital- 
ity and promise. Within the major cities 
which this survey has chiefly considered, the 
federation movement is thoroughly en- 
trenched.” 

The time has come when Protestantism 
must take the church federation more seri- 
ously, this is the crux of Dr. Douglass’ re- 
view of the situation. The reason it must 
do so is because the infant years of the move- 
ment have disclosed larger possibilities for 
the future than even its advocates have ex- 
pected. Dr. Douglass would have the church 
federation entrusted by the denominations 
with far greater responsibilities and accorded 
much more generous support. To this end, 
he urges on the leadership of the federations 
the frankest self-criticism, the most thor- 
ough study of their essential genius, their 
programs and their policies, and a courageous 
stepping into the place of larger service that 
their own past has prepared for them. ; 

Thus understood, this new survey can be- 
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come the greatest asset that church federa. 
tion has yet had, making it clear that, despite 
all the discouragements and handicaps, the 
movement has the most creative possibilities 
that are to be found anywhere in Protestant 
ism today. 


Why a Churchman 
Receives the Nobel Prize 


N THE TORRENT of newspaper 
publicity devoted to Sinclair Lewis and. 
his selection as the winner of the Nobel 

Prize for Literature one would seem to see 
an indication that the American newspapers: 
at least consider him as the only interesting: 
or important choice for the year. To be sure, 
something has been said about Mr. Kellogg 
and others of those designated for awards, 
but the American public generally has 
learned little concerning the man elected by 
the Nobel committee as the winner of the 
1930 Peace Prize. To readers orth 
BULLETIN, however, his name is well 
known, for Archbishop Soderblom has long 
been associated with international Christian 
movements. From cabled information and 
from knowledge of the Archbishop’s career 
it is safe to assume that the most prominent 
consideration affecting his designation for 
this distinguished award was his leadership 
in the establishment of the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference on Life and Work. 

In order to find an adequate expression 
of the growing world consciousness of the 
Christian churches, he joined with a few 
kindred spirits from other nations, especially 
our own, in working out the plans for the 
great gathering at Stockholm in 1925. Since 
that conference his has been a dominant in- 
fluence in the work of the Continuation 
Committee and its evolution into the Uni- 
versal Christian Council on Life and Work. 
As Honorary President of the Continental 
Section, Archbishop Soderblom has had a 
direct official connection with every step in 
the growth of this international interchurch 
organization. He has personally cooperated 
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in the appointment of a Swedish collabora- 
tor, Dr. Ehrnstrom, now attached to the 


‘permanent staff of the Universal Council in . 


Geneva. 

The Archbishop has all along sponsored 
the idea that closer relations between the 
churches of all nations can most fruitfully be 
sought in the field of their work for human 
welfare. His active mind and his natural 
love of the practical have led him to stress 
the necessity of concerted action and he has 


' seen in the Life and Work Movement a clear 


possibility of developing a sense of unity and 


_a closer organizational alignment as: by- 


products of this common action. ‘The field 
‘of action obviously most open to the churches 


internationally is that leading to the building 


_ of a peaceful world. Archbishop Soderblom 
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has insistently and persistently sought to 
widen the areas of international understand- 
ing and has done this most of all by promot- 
ing personal acquaintance among the leaders 
of the churches of all lands. 

Friends of the Church and of international 
Christian cooperation may well thank God 
for the vision of the Nobel committee of 
award. What they have done in designating 


_ Archbishop Soderblom for the Peace Prize 
serves not only to dramatize effectively the 
_ personal leadership of this one man but also 


to emphasize before the world the increasing 


activity of the churches in the interest of a 
more effective Christian order of life and a 


wider base for the great structure of world 


cooperation. Just as the League of Nations 


represents the personality of Woodrow Wil- 
son, so the “league of churches,” which is 
forming around the nucleus of the Universal 


_ Christian Council, represents the personality 


of Archbishop Soderblom. It is to be hoped 


that American tendencies to provincialism 
_ and aloofness may not serve to hamper the 


progress of the “league of the churches” as 
they have to date hampered the progress of 
the League of Nations. 
If the Nobel Peace Prize Committee sees 
in what has already been done, through the 
instrumentality of Archbishop Soderblom, 
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the most significant contemporary contribu- 
tion to the building of peace, surely the 
leaders of the churches in America as well 
as in other lands should still more clearly 
have the same vision and in obedience to 
that heavenly vision help to fill up the mea- 
sure of that which has already been sketched 
on a world canvas by the well-loved primate 
of Sweden. 


A New Level in 


Home Missions Planning 


HE North American Home Mis- 
sions Congress, held in Washington, 
D. C., December 1 to 5, proved to be 
the most vigorous spear-thrust of Protestant 
cooperation yet advanced into the tangle of 
our competitive denominational relation- 
ships. With the momentum of the Cleve- 
land Comity Conference and the Detroit 
Conference on “The Church in the Chang- 
ing City” the Washington sessions moved on 
to positions far ahead of all previous actions. 


The denominations now feel a real twinge 
of conscience at any mention of over- 
churching. They are determined either to 
prove current criticism in error or else to 
put their own house in order. They are 
likewise insistent that the more favorable 
side of the shield should also be exposed. 
They urge that the contagion of healthy co- 
operation shall be spread rather than the dis- 
couragement of admitted failure. They 
maintain that the problem is not merely an 
ethical one, but technical in that it requires 
the coordination of denominational agen- 
cies, which have unwittingly complicated 
the situation, and a new type of denomina- 
tional bookkeeping using common terms 
with standard meanings. 


In Cleveland three years ago the com- 
munity church movement had to fight for its 
place in the sun. At Washington it was evi- 
dent that if a new “community”’ denomina- 
tion ever arises in America, it will be the 
fault of the denominations already in exis- 


tence rather than of the community church 
workers. 

The report will seem to some a timid, 
ponderous document, less vigorous on one or 
two main issues than they would desire it to 
be. To many others, who know the glacier- 
like tempo of church history, who experi- 
enced the fine democracy of these groups, 
and who believe that the Church is properly 
the conserver of the most stable traditions of 
our social life, the findings of the Washing- 
ton Congress represent high courage, real 
progress and a new cooperative spirit. Dur- 
ing these five days of December, 1930, one 
observed “federal union” coming into being. 

It is not invidious to point out that the 
success of the Congress depended largely on 
the leadership of two men, Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse and Dr. William R. King. 

Dr. Morse served as general counsellor. 
As chairman of the Comity Committee and 
the Five-Year Program of the Home Mis- 
sions Council he has had a cyclopedic grasp 
of the multitudinous details involved in any 
such program. With three able associates 
he read thirteen group reports after 10 p.m. 
on Thursday, reduced them to sixty type- 
written pages by midnight, read galley 
proof at 2 a.m., read the final report of the 
findings committee to the Congress from 9 
to 11 o’clock Friday morning, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing approximately eight- 
een thousand words on a huge printed sheet 
in the hands of every delegate before ad- 
journment at noon. Such a display of intel- 
lect and energy commanded enthusiastic 
admiration. 

The administrative leadership of the 
Congress was in the hands of Dr. King. 
Utilizing the resources of ‘the denomina- 
tions, the interdenominational bodies and 
certain other organizations, Dr. King has 
made the Home Missions Council a tre- 
mendously vital expression of cooperative 
American Protestantism on a budget that 
would be ridiculously small if it were not so 
tragically inadequate. The Congress heaped 
upon the Home Missions Council so many 
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and such important tasks for the years to | 
come, that it cannot possibly do them with= 
It iZ 
earnestly to be hoped that the denominations _ 
will recognize their high privilege in this” 
matter and that individuals who may be able 
to do so will consider the Home Missions — 
Council as an opportunity for sound invest- 
ment. : 


Join the World Court Now! 
Preiser HOOVER, on Dee 


ber 10, sent the World Gana | 
cols to the Senate. He asked that 
consideration be given them just as soon as ~ 
problems of emergency relief and appropri 
ations have been disposed of. : 

That the churches are practically of one 
mind in support of the President on this 
issue, there can be no doubt. Local church ~ 
groups, ministerial associations, denomina- 
tional conferences and assemblies, city and | 
state councils of churches, the National 
Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Peace, the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship, the Federal Council 
of Churches, have repeatedly registered 
their desire for American entry into the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

As the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council, meeting in Washington last. 
month, declared, “For the United States to 
proclaim the settlement of all disputes on a 
basis of law and reason, equity and goodwill, 
and never on the basis of military might and 
violence, and yet for it to refuse to adhere to 
the World Court, cannot fail to be univer- 
sally regarded as illogical and self-contra- 
dictory.” 

The three Protocols, one instituting the 


- Court, another providing for the revision of 


the Statute of the Court, and the third em- 
bracing the Root formula, were signed at 
Geneva a year ago on behalf of the United 
States. ‘The Senate is now being asked to 
ratify that signature. 


Why delay longer? Prompt action is re- 
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quired by the logic of the existing world 
situation. Along with 57 other nations, the 
United States has pledged itself to use only 
the methods of peace in the settlement of 
its international controversies. And here is 
a Court created to do the very thing to 
which, as a nation, we have pledged our- 
selves. 

Thirty-two nations, including not a few 
of the Great Powers, in addition to adher- 
ing to the Statute of the Court, have ratified 
the so-called “Optional Glance? providing 
for “compulsory arbitration.” These par- 
‘ticular nations have consented to the com- 
plete jurisdiction of the Court with respect 
fo all international disputes of a legal nature. 
‘And here we are not yet even a member of 
t ‘the Court. We have thus far been unwill- 
‘ing to adhere to the Court on any ground, 
‘notwithstanding the fact that we cannot be 
vhaled before the Court without our explicit 
‘consent. By comparison with what the na- 
‘tions have done that have signed the Op- 
‘tional Clause, the halting. policies of the 

United States with respect to the Court may 
i well make us ashamed. 
__ Then, too, the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission has completed a draft treaty 
designed to limit, and, if possible, to reduce, 
the world’s land, sea, and air armaments. A 
world disarmament conference will in all 
likelihood be called to meet in 1932. Be- 
fore that time the institutions of peace must 
be strengthened if any real progress in the 
reduction of armaments is to be made. It is 
being argued that it would be all the same if 
the Senate were to defer action on the Court 
Protocols until next December. This is not 
true. A year hence the World Disarma- 
ment Conference will be in the immediate 
offing. Itshould not be necessary at that late 
date to be discussing whether or not we will 
join the Court. If, on the other hand, we 
promptly adhere to the Court, we shall be in 
_a strategic position in the coming months to 
help lay the foundation for a successful dis- 
armament conference. 


’ The great majority of thoughtful Amer- 
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ican people want to see the United States in 
the Court. It is generally admitted, even 
among the anti-Court Senators, that there 
are enough votes in the Senate to ratify, if 
the Protocolscan be brought toa vote. Why 
delay longer? 


How Much Does 
Church Membership Mean? 


SUBJECT considered by the 
Federal Council’s Executive 
Committee called forth a more 
spontaneous discussion than the report of the 
Committee on the Conservation and Enrich- 
ment of the Lives of Church Members. The 
extent of the losses in church rolls by “drop- 
ping” names of inactive or “‘ost’? members 
is appalling as shown in statistics presented 
by the Committee. An equally disturbing 
element lies in the large number of those 
whose names are retained but who partici- 
pate little or not at all in the worship or work 
or support of the Church. 

An inquiry to which nearly two hundred 
representative pastors responded from all 
parts of the country developed an impressive 
emphasis, approximating unanimity, to the 
effect that careless procedure in receiving 
and caring for new members is largely re- 
sponsible for present unhappy conditions. 
Interest in numbers far outruns concern for 
character. Widespread and profound con- 
cern is evident over the light and irrespon- 
sible way in which multitudes assume church 
membership and just as lightly relinquish it. 

The remedy would seem to lie in an im- 
provement of both the evangelistic and the 
nurturing process of the Church. Whatever 
the evangelistic method may be, the process 
should include the fundamental elements of 
the evangelism of Jesus, a vital experience 
of fellowship with the Father God, the be- 
ginnings of new Christian character, and 
quickened social vision and action. 

The process of nurture apparently calls 
for considerable improvement, particularly 
in the direction of more direct and personal 
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dealing with new members and a more care- 
ful educational process in establishing them 
in Christian faith and service. Many good 
methods were reported as now being prac- 
ticed. If one could believe that these were 
generally and thoroughly employed, there 
would be no need for serious concern. It is 
the sporadic and casual nature of the follow- 
up methods, and more frequently their ab- 
sence altogether, that makes the problem of 
conserving church members so urgent. 


One thing is clear: statistics must cease to 
be supreme, quality of life must precede 
numbers as a practical evangelistic goal. 


In Prayer with One Accord 
ELATIONSHIPS,'\: “machinery,’’ 


committee meetings, conferences, 
discussions, technique consume our 
time. One may even be pardoned for won- 
dering whether advance of the Kingdom of 
God on earth might not be more rapid were 
the accumulating paraphernalia of organ- 
ization and “‘method”’ cast aside and we were 
to rely entirely upon the prayer and simple 
witnessing of early days in the “Christian 
eta 
“Ye Shall Be My Witnesses” is the theme 
for this year’s observance of the World Day 
of Prayer, fostered by the women’s mission- 
ary movements, which occurs on February 
20. This program, outlined by Miss Kath- 
leen MacArthur of Canada, traces witness- 
ing from the days of the early Church to the 
New Age. 


For what are those who will gather on 
that day directed to pray? Thanksgiving 
for the courage and faith of the early apos- 
tles and for the constraining love of Christ, 
petition for the guidance and power of the 
Holy Spirit that the Church may be endued 
with power from on high, may bear fruitful 
witness—true, steady and courageous; in- 
tercession for vision, for fearless and out- 
spoken defenders of the right, for interracial 
and international understanding and good- 
will. 
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The Call to Prayer for use in daily prepa= 


‘ration, written by Baroness van Boetzelaer 


of the Netherlands, indicated the topics: 
“Make us faithful—in our Prayer for our- 
selves, for our own family and people, for 
the needs of the world; in our witness by 
our words, by our ways, by our works for 
God’s Kingdom; in our love for Him who - 
bought us with His blood, in our love for 
those with whom we are in daily contact, in 
our love for all the work that is done among 
men in the name of Christ.”” What more 
simple! What more profound! 

From every mission field comes the ur- 
gent plea: “Send more witnesses of Christ — 
who will simply live Him — live Him in 
preaching, teaching, and healing ministries, — 
live Him in business, social and political cir- 
cles, live Him in the daily walk of life.” 
Surely this annual World Day of Prayer, — 
binding together in thanksgiving, petition - 
and intercession, hundreds of groups in every 
clime, will be an increasing factor toward — 
the realization of the answer to that plea. 

Preceded by many years of interdenomi- 
national observance of a Day of Prayer for 
Foreign Missions and a Day of Prayer for 
Home Missions—these having grown out of 
denominational observances — in 1920 the 
first united observance was held in the 
United States and also in Canada. The next ~ 
year the two countries observed the same day 
and in 1927 it became a World Day of 
Prayer, and then quickly encircled the globe 
so that now forty-five countries participate, — 
some 800 groups uniting interdenomination- 
ally in Canada and 1800 in the States. 

“In prayer with one accord,” in the upper — 
room, the large American or European city 
church, the little village chapel in Japan, 
under the banyan tree in India, by a Chinese 
river bank, in the depths of Africa’s forest, 
in the cool of the evening in South America, 
amid the ice and snow of the Arctic—on 
Friday, February 20, united prayer will rise 
for a day and a half as the earth follows its 
course—united prayer binding all together 
—united prayer and simple witnessing. 


anxious. No doubt that is because we are face 
to face with what seems likely to be the worst 
_ winter we have known for a very long time, in some 
Ways even worse than the war, because during the 
_ war there was always a certain element of excitement 
_and even of inspiration, which is lacking when it is 
simply a question of suffering and waiting and doing 
nothing. Many people are frightfully anxious about 
. the national problem of unemployment, or about the 
world problem of industrial and commercial depres- 
‘sion; and many are anxious about their individual 
‘ lives, because all this national and world depression 
"means so many human lives cramped and maimed and 
destroyed and impaired by anxiety. Many are out 
of work, and most of us are thinking it quite likely 
_ that we may be out of work or our friends out of 
_work. And some of us are worried because we can 
_ do so little to help; nobody seems to know what to 
do, and that is worrying, too. 

_ I find quite a number of people, who call themselves 
. Christians and feel that they arereally religious, who 
_ do not attempt not to worry, who regard a very anxious 
| expression, corresponding to an exceedingly worrying 
_ frame of mind, as part of their religion. One of the 
very worst sins of religious people is that they go 
about the world looking as if God were dead. They 
I seem to have on the whole a more depressed, a more 
' gloomy outlook on life than secular people who do 
not make any great profession of religion. The people 
_ who profess to believe in God, that God is love, and 
is also power and wisdom and might, are very often 
the people who make you wonder whether God has 
ceased to exist. 

Now have a little sympathy with such people, those 
of you who are not religious, because very often it is 
because they care so much that they are in that state of 
mind. They really do care for the sufferings of the 
world, and therefore they often add to the world’s 
sufferings by increasing this feeling of gloom; and you 
'. wonder whether there is a God in Heaven, and if 
there is, whether He cares. 

Have you ever seen a sick child in the arms of its 
mother, or watched over by its mother, when it was 
delirious with fever and pain? If you have seen 
that, you have seen one of the most godlike sights, 
one of the most moving things in life. The child does 
not know its mother. She watches it, she listens to 
every breath, she keeps its little flickering spirit alive 
during the night and during the chill hours of dawn, 


2 ae looks to me overpoweringly 
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| __—sCAS:- IF GOD WERE DEAD 


By A. Mauve RoypEn 
Minister of the Guildhouse, London 


when life flows so feebly. She tries to give to it just 
what will keep it alive or bring it relief from pain or 
slake its thirst or allow it to sleep; everything on 
earth that it is possible to do to relieve pain and to 
reinforce life she is doing. And all the time her 
child does not know she is there, and perhaps—and 
this is one of the most heart-rending things I have 
ever witnessed — perhaps it thrusts her away and 
dashes from its own lips the medicine that might heal 
it, the opiate that might bring it sleep, the drink that 
would slake its thirst. All the while the child cries 
out for its mother, and in the most heart-rending 
accents it implores her not to abandon it. Such a 
mother, if she is wise and strong, never wavers. She 
knows that the child is turning the knife in the wound 
every time it thrusts her away or cries out to her to 
come when in fact she is there; but not for one instant 
does she leave that child or relax any effort; and if 
the child lives through the night it is because it was 
so nursed. But for her care, that little life would have 
flickered out, and all the time it believes itself aban- 
doned by its mother, who will not hear it cry and 
will not come to its assistance! 

So lies the sick world in the arms of God, who not 
for an instant leaves it alone, without whom we should 
not live, without whom we should not live an hour, 
in whom we live and move and have our being; with- 
out whom we could not find strength to blaspheme; 
without whom we should have no voice to reproach 
Him, no mind with which to reason that He is not 
there. And all the time we cry out for His help, and 
thrust from our lips what He would give us, and 
strike away the arms with which He would sustain 
us. And it is not possible as long as we are possessed 
with delirium and fever that we should know God. 

“Be still, and know that I am God” is not an arbi- 
trary command; it is a psychological necessity. You 
cannot see when you are in a hurry; you cannot hear 
when you are frantic with anxiety. You speak to 
a person who is in a panic, and he does not hear you; 
you are telling him what to do, and he cannot under- 
stand. You see a person in a fit of anxiety, and he 
cannot see what is before him; he misses everything 
he looks for. Such people tie up everything in a 
knot, and cannot untie it. They get into a frenzy, 
and because they are in a frenzy, they cannot see or 
hear or act wisely and cannot know what is wise to 
do. The fever, the delirium, of their anxiety make 
them cry out for what is there all the time. 

“Why does not God make us realize His presence 
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and help?” you ask. After all, if the mother who 
nurses her sick child could make it realize she was 
there, she would. God can; why does He not? Well, 
He cannot if we will not listen, without destroying 
that which makes us both human and divine, and that 
is our own freedom. I entreat those of you who feel 
deserted by God, either in your own individual life, 
having lost your work or your means, or in that of 
others, whose pain is a pain of others’ suffering, the 
pain of this disordered world—I beseech you, let us 
try whether it is not true that those who are still 
see God. 

The longer I live and the busier I get the more I 
realize that if you allow your spirit to be busy, if 
you allow yourself to feel that you have no peace in 
your life and no calm and no time to think, you will 
do all your work as a person might in a delirium; 
that the reason why our public life is so disordered 
and our private life so hampered by anxiety is because 
we will not be still and know God. When a person 
gets nervous he cannot do his best. All the world 
is nervous today. Our problems are not insoluble; 
it is we that stupefy ourselves by our nervousness 
and terror. 

If even a few of us could so order our lives that 
there was in them the serenity that makes for wis- 
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dom, I think that even the stupidest of us would 
much wiser than at present we think possible. We 
put ourselves down as unable to help, unable to do 
anything to solve even the problems of our own lives 
and homes. There is a way, but while we are blind 
with anxiety we cannot see it. : 

How is it possible to escape that anxiety? “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” He speaks to us, if we 
would only listen, in beauty, in music, in nature, in the 
voices of the past, in our own consciousness; in a 
thousand ways, would we but listen. Though we may 
not call it God or know that it is God, though we 
may deplore our inability to see God or hear Him, 
yet there is in our hearts the unconscious knowledge 
that where there is beauty or inspiration God is speak- 
ing, and there at last we can be silent and listen tal 
the divine voice. 

I am sure there is much of that seeking for God 
in the desire of people for what is beautiful in sight 
and sound; but you can find it also in the silence of 
your own hearts, and there will come to you that 
serenity which will enable you to solve your anxieties, 
which will find for you a way when there seems no 
way, which will give you strength, though you seem 
to have sought it many times in vain. 


The Church and Business Need Each Other 


By Henry S. Dennison 


President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


and more complex daily, and more confusing. 

The mechanical technique for running business 
organizations is making progress. 
the same time make progress in its actuating motives, 
in its purposes, its spirit, we may have built a Frank- 
enstein. It is not too often realized that material 
progress can prepare the downfall of the race. We 
only need to think back now fifteen years to appreciate 
that all the marvels of the chemists and the metal- 
lurgists, and the engineers, can result in simply 
making war more horrible and devastating, and 
harder to recover from. 

Business, I say, needs some such ministrations as 
the Church might give, if only for its own continuing 
health, 

And I say with equal emphasis that I believe the 
Church, for her own health, if not her life, must have 
a growing influence upon the working world. To the 
extent she holds aloof, she must acquiesce when men 
say goodness is a pleasant theory, nice to get inspired 
ever, probably all right for Palestine, but business is 
business, human, nature’s everywhere the same, always 


ove problems of business are becoming more 


If we cannot at 


will be selfish and there always will be war; she must 
give up her citizenship in the Kingdom of God on 
earth, admit “Thy Kingdom come” as only a pious 
wish, dream dreams—exhort. ; 

Hung thus between heaven and earth, the Church 
could not live two generations more. Her message is 
of heaven, but her work is on the earth. Her heart 
pure, her hands must be grimy. Business is business 
and is the Church’s business. The Church must rid 
us of the notion that there is any difference between 
work and religious work. She must help to make 
her own words true: “For these maintain the fabric 
of the ponds and in the handiwork of their craft is 
their prayer.” 

Could Jesus have been the Master of rig flock if 
the work of their hands six days in the week had 
been a closed book to Him? Could He have taught, 
knowing nothing of their lives? How cogent and of 
how much direct appeal would His ministry have 
been without the powerful influence of His cases— 
the parables? 

The duty of wisdom presses upon the Church as 
heavily as the duty of holiness, for her, rightness and 
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righteousness cannot be parted. Enough of eco- 
“nomics, of sociology, of government, and of business 
she must know to tell us exactly what it is our brother 
would that we should do unto him. Or else she must 
be content to see her teachings always brushed aside 
as inapplicable; or, if her separation from the practi- 
cal affairs of life has become settled and accepted, to 
see her worship and support used as part-payment 
for six days of sin. 
_ Bitter and steep and full of blunders is the road 
to knowledge. I realize that in messing about the 
_affairs of business the Church may blunder, but if she 
“must get into the busy end of life, as I believe, then 
We must run our chances while she’s learning. If 
she cannot follow it, the Church must be content to 


; 


weekly papers know that President Hoover 
called together in Washington November 19- 
_ 22, more than three thousand delegates from all over 
_ the United States to discuss problems of child health 
‘ and protection. Many of those readers would like 
_ to know a little more about preparations for this 
n conference, something of what took place in Wash- 
i ington and at least a few of its probable results in 
| terms of more abundant life for children. 

P 


: 
| 
N LL CAREFUL READERS of the daily and 
/ 


~ 


The reason why this conference is called the Third 
_ White House Conference is merely one of historical 
fact—President Roosevelt called the first in 1909— 
and the Federal Children’s Bureau, at the request of 
President Wilson, called the second in 1919. 

The two hundred or so members of the First White 
House Conference met all together and confined their 
discussions largely to problems relating to the best 
methods of care for dependent children and to the 


venting dependency. Their unanimous creedal state- 
ment was, in part: “Except in unusual circumstances, 
the home should not be broken up for reasons of 
| poverty.” 

The members of the Second White House Confer- 
ence met in three sections, relating to (1) child labor 
and education; (2) public protection of health of 
mothers and children; (3) children in need of special 
care, including not only dependent but delinquent 
children. The findings of this second conference are 
published in two special bulletins (60 and 62) of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, which was established by 
Congress in 1912. At least in part, the creation of 
this Bureau was due to influences radiating from the 


: 
importance of studying causes and methods of pre-- 
: 
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seem to the busy men who are making the world good 
or bad, a ghost—with not even a practicable chain to 
clank, 


How can she do so much? Well, I do not know. 
But I suspect she will have to functionalize, to organ- 
ize. The Federal Council offers me a hint, and it 
hints to me, also, that if she sets about the job hot- 
foot she’ll find more sustenance in the challenge of 
economics than she ever had in the dainty points of 
creedal differences. I know from history that the 
various denominations will never get together, but I 
know also that if they set about a difficult common 
job they'll be together before they realize it. 


(Reprinted from Appreciation. ) 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE OF 1930 


By Pror. Henry W. Tuurston 
New York School of Social Work 


first conference, as was also the spread of the 
mother’s aid movement which, under state laws and 
from public taxes, helped in 1929 to keep at least 
220,000 needy children at home with their own 
mothers. 

Following the Second Conference, and in part due 
to the influences radiating from its discussion of pub- 
lic protection of the health of mothers and infants, 
the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act enabled 
the Children’s Bureau (1924-1929) to provide for the 
holding of 37,432 prenatal conferences in 684 centers 
of the United States and Hawaii. 

The numbers attending the First and Second White 
House Conferences were small enough so that real 
conference and constructive discussion were possible. 
The membership of the Third was too large for the 
most valuable conference and discussion. There were 
four main sections, each with committees and sub- 
committes, as follows: 


1. Medical Service. 

2. Public Health Service and Administration. 

3. Education and Training. 

4. The Handicapped: Prevention, Maintenance, 
Protection. 


The meeting in Washington was more like a field 
day for the leaders of the seventeen main committees 
of the four great sections to parade the previous 
findings before great audiences of committee members 
and invited delegates; and also to allow each to feel 
the thrill of being one in an audience of more than 
3,000 people listening to an address by the President 
of the United States, who said, “We approach all 
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problems of childhood with affection. .. . Their prob- 
lem is not alone one of physical health, but of men- 
tal, emotional, spiritual health.” 

The permanent value of the Third White House 
Conference will be found: 

(1) In the quickened hearts and minds of the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of lovers of children who 
worked for a year in formulating scores of committee 
and sub-committee reports on all phases of child 
nature and needs. 


(2) In the further warmth of heart and illumina- 
tion of mind that will in the next decade come from 


a patient reading and study of the volumes of publi- 
cations that will later result from the work of all — 
these committees and sub-committees. 


(3) The persistent stimulus to the citizens of every 
state and local community to search out, coordinate — 
and use all possible resources to the end that there 
may be no single child born or resident in their midst — 
who fails to get understanding, adequate and loving — 
care according to his individual needs, and in full 
recognition and use of all the assets which should 
be his because of his birth and membership in a 
particular family group. 


HOME MISSIONS CONGRESS PREPARES FOR 
A NEW EPOCH > 


NACE TO FACE with the dominant issues in 
home missions work, and with the utmost de- 
sire to develop a thoroughly constructive pro- 

gram, over 800 delegates officially appointed by 
twenty-eight national home missions bodies, repre- 
senting 23,000,000 members, spent December 1-5 in 
Washington at the North American 
Home Missions Congress, for which 
preparations had been made for at least 
two years by the Home Missions 
Council, with the cooperation of the 
Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

“From this day forward, blind sec- 
tarianism in North America will have 
an uphill climb along a rough path.” 
These words from the opening address 
by Dr. Charles L. White sounded the 
keynote of the great gathering—great 
in its mastery of the facts, great in its 
quality of inspiration, great in its 
promise of a more thoroughgoing co- 


the delegates by the Chairman of the Findings Com- 
mittee, Dr. Hermann N. Morse, at the final session 
of the Congress on Friday morning, and were received 
with prolonged applause. The report of the Findings 
Committee specifically defined the work of home mis- 
sions and made recommendations concerning the fol- 
lowing subjects and fields: Personnel 
and Recruiting ; City and New Ameri- 
cans; Town and County; Indians; 
Negroes; West Indies; Jewish and 
Christian Relationship; Mexicans, 
Migrants and Orientals; Mormonism ; 
Alaska. Careful consideration was 
also given to the subject of Promotion, 
Comity and Cooperation. Concluding 
the report, the Committee sounded a 
call for courageous and concerted 
action : 

“In view of the fact that practically all the 
constituent bodies of the Home Missions 
Council have adopted the Comity Principles 
herein approved and otherwise have repeat- 


edly expressed themselves in favor of the — 
policy of interdenominational adjustments, in 


operation in the home missions of HERMANN Soe local communities, it is the conviction of this 


tomorrow. 

The heart of the Congress was in the thirteen con- 
ference groups, each of which spent two whole days 
and an evening discussing concrete problems in some 
special area of missionary service. The results of 
these conferences were presented to the entire Con- 
gress, following which there was a free discussion of 
each report. All this material was then turned over 
to a Findings Committee which at four o’clock on 
Friday morning submitted to the printer a statement 
of over 15,000 words—probably the most compre- 
hensive and most statesmanlike document on home 
missions ever produced. 

The condensation and interpretation were read to 


group that the time has come and the oppor- 

tunity is at hand for passing from the ‘reso- 
lution stage’ to the ‘action stage’ by an aggressive movement 
of concerted effort on their part. 

“It is our conviction that the important consideration now 
in the development of comity and of the practice of coopera- 
tion is not organization, or technique, but a question of atti- 
tude and spirit. We believe that we have the technique to 
analyze the situations requiring cooperative action or comity 
adjustments and that we have or can develop the organiza- 
tions and the techniques necessary to handle them as soon as 
all the factors involved sincerely desire to deal with such 
situations. We do not underestimate the many real difficul- 
ties involved in the solution of these problems, but we feel 
sure that no difficulties will prove serious enough, that no 
obstacles will be sufficiently insurmountable to keep us from: 
cooperation and unity when we all really want cooperation | 
and unity. Conversely, we feel that no difficulty is too trivial, 


x 
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no problem so easy of solution, but that it will suffice to keep 
apart those who do not wish to come together.” 


Dr. Carl Wallace Petty, minister of the First Bap- 


tist Church of Pittsburgh, was the first among the 
_ popular speakers, his theme being “Home Missions in 


the Modern World.” Dr. Petty’s analysis of social 


_ and religious conditions in America was an outstand- 
ing feature of the Congress, as was also the closing 
address by Dr. John R. Mott, on “Our World Mis- 
_ sion,” in which he pointed out the close relationships 


of the people of America with the rest of humanity. 


_ The addresses by President Mordecai Johnson, of 
-Howard University in Washington, on “Christian 


Missions and the American Negro”; by Mrs. Ruth 
Muskrat Bronson, on “The Indian”; by Mrs. F. C. 


_ Reynolds on “The West Indies”; by Dr. Edmund H. 
_ Oliver, Moderator of the United Church of Canada, 


on “The Winning of the Frontier,” all delivered at 
the evening sessions, were of an exceedingly high 


order. 


Dr. Charles L. White, President of the Home Mis- 
sions Council; Dr. Walter L. Lingle, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches; and Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, President of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, were the 
presiding officers of the various sessions. Dr. Wil- 


liam R. King, Executive Secretary of the Home Mis- 


sions Council, whose genius for organization was 
shown in every detail of the* Congress, deserves 
unbounded credit for his untiring efforts, and Dr. 


_ Hermann N. Morse, Chairman of the Comity Com- 


- mittee and the Five-Year Program of the Home Mis- 


ee - ile 4 


sions Council, who served as general counsellor, ren- 


dered distinguished service as a specialist. Dr. Henry 
C. Swearingen of St. Paul, Minn., former Moderator 


of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


in the U. S. A., conducted the devotional services 


~ each day. 


Three commissions, which had been studying their 
subjects for at least a year previous to the Congress, 
reported upon “The Task and Administration of 


-Home Missions,” “The Promotion of Home Mis- 


sions,’ and “Cooperation in Home Missions,’ the 
reports being read by their chairmen, who were 
respectively: Dr. Ernest M. Halliday, Charles Stelzle 
and Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner. 

These reports consumed the entire afternoon of the 


“opening day of the Congress and were printed in the 
two data books. 
-of material on social, economic and religious prob- 


These data books contain a wealth 


lems in America. Considerable additional material 
was presented by the chairmen of the commissions in 


their popular addresses, which were interpretative of 


the more technical matter printed in these volumes. 
Dr. King had prepared a noteworthy pamphlet on the 


history of the Home Missions Council, which also 
included some of the outstanding facts regarding the 
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development of home missions in the United States. 

The Committee on Resolutions, of which, Bishop 
H. Lester Smith of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was Chairman, and whose report was adopted by the 
Congress, reaffirmed its approval of and commitment 
to the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
urging a general educational campaign by all the 
churches represented in the Congress, among the 
young people of our country. It called attention to 
the unchristian and uncivilized practice of lynching, 
especially with reference to the members of the Negro 
race, and urged upon our national government the 
necessity of providing more effective and stringent 
laws to “prevent these horrible crimes against justice 
and humanity.” It approved of the federal super- 
vision of the motion picture industry, and endorsed 
the recommendation that Orientals be included in the 
quotas in the immigration laws of the United States. 

The official findings of the Congress can be had by 
addressing Dr. William R. King, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York. 


The general outlook and spirit of the findings, as 
applied to the various areas of home missions ser- 
vice, are indicated by the following quotation, defin- 
ing the purpose of the enterprise: 


“It is increasingly difficult to differentiate home 
missions from the work of the so-called self-support- 
ing churches or from the total work of the Church in 
the homeland. The home missions of the Church we 
would define as the effort, in the spirit of Christ and 
in fulfillment of His great commission, to win to 
Christian discipleship the people of North America 
and to christianize the life of our nation. This task 
our home missions agencies share with all the Chris- 
tian forces of our land. 

“More specifically, we conceive that the task of 
home missions includes these objectives: 

“1. To win men and women to discipleship to Jests 
Christ, to unite them with other disciples in the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church and to educate them 
for worship and service at home and abroad by help- 


‘ing them to discover and to accept for themselves 


and for society at large the full consequence of Chris- 
tian discipleship. 

“2. To make the Church available to those sections 
of America which lack its ministry. 

“3. To supply adequate church leadership where the 
work of the present Church is unsuccessful or in- 
adequate. 

“4. In the case of handicapped or retarded areas 
or underprivileged groups, to assist in providing those 
institutions and services which are the necessary ele- 
ments of a Christian standard of living, to the end that 
a Christian community life may be developed. 

“5. To bring the Christian impulse to bear upon 
the broad social and civic questions of our day. 

“Again and again in this Congress we have been 
thrilled by a sense of how far we have come toward a 
Christian North America. But again and again we 
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have been arrested by a sense of how far short we are 
of the ideal of Christ for the nations. 

“In the words of Stanley Jones, ‘We cannot go 
further until we go deeper.’ Nineteen hundred years 
ago, a band of men went out and transformed the 
world under the conviction that ‘Neither is there 
salvation in any other, for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.’ This conviction was born out of a great per- 
sonal experience. Christ had made their lives pageants 
of triumph in Him. Through Him they had been 
empowered to do all things. Hence they felt He was 
sufficient for the inner transformation of all their 
fellowmen. 

“Under His leadership we have come to think of 
the salvation of society as well as of individuals. The 
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conviction that Christ is sufficient for meeting the 


= 


problems of collective life in North America mus 
likewise come from a great personal experience Oj) 
Him. It must be even a greater personal experience 
than the early disciples had, for at times our task 
seems more difficult than theirs. If Christ means 
enough to us, we can make Him mean enough te 
others. t 


If He means enough to a sufficient number 
of men and women in North America, the entire lif 
of our nation can be changed and the problems that 
seem too overwhelming can be solved.” 

The BULLETIN is indebted to Rev. Ross W. Sander-= 
son, of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
for a valuable interpretation of the Conference, which 
is printed as an editorial in this issue. 


CHURCHES ALERT IN UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


the country and from churches of all denom- 

inations, as well as from fifty councils of 
churches, with reference to unemployment relief 
activities now under way. 

In most places the churches are actively cooperat- 
ing with the social agencies and governmental authori- 
ties for united community programs of relief. Ina 
number of cities, such as Kansas City, Detroit and 
Indianapolis, the churches were the first to call atten- 
tion to conditions and to call for action on the part 
of municipal authorities and civic organizations. 

A high compliment has been accorded the Brooklyn 
Federation of Churches by the Emergency Committee 
on Unemployment for the City, which took over the 
Federation’s entire Employment Department and 
made it the framework for the emergency employ- 
ment work for the whole city. Dr. Frederick M. 
Gordon, Executive Secretary of the Federation, was 
appointed Chairman of the City’s joint Committee 
which included Catholic and Jewish welfare agencies 


Ree cou have come in from many parts of 


and the social agencies, and Myles P. Law, Direc- - 


tor of the Federation’s Employment Department, is 
directing the placing of men in jobs created by the 
Emergency Committee’s fund of more than a million 
dollars. 

The Chicago Federation of Churches is doing an 
outstanding piece of work, Federation officials being 
responsible for the department of church activity on 
the Governor’s Commission. The Federation has sent 
out to all pastors specific suggestions and helpful in- 
formation, including an annotated list of welfare 
agencies in the city, the services which they are 
equipped to render and how to get in touch with 
them. The Federations of churches in New York, 
Boston and other cities have supplied pastors with 
similar information. In Rochester, N. Y., the min- 
isters are each giving two days’ salary to unemploy- 


ment relief and the churches have taken the lead in 
the active organization of relief for the city. A 
church in Holyoke, Mass., has secured the assistance 
of the Department of Economics of Amherst College 
for a thorough survey of unemployment in its large 
congregation. 

The religious press of all denominations has printed 
widely the concrete suggestions issued by the Federal 
Council’s Social Service Commission on what a local 
church can do, and many denominational social ser- 
vice secretaries are communicating with local churches 
throughout their communions. Some churches which 
have no problem of relief in their own congregations 
are not only sending increased gifts to the social 
agencies of their cities for use where needed, but 
have also “adopted” some other church where the 
need is great, for special assistance during this period 
of strain. 

One of the services undoubtedly being rendered by 
pastors in many churches is that of assistance to 
families of the middle class which are suffering with- 
out the knowledge of social agencies and which pastors. 
are able to help confidentially from special funds. A 
special plea for such help through the churches was 
made by Porter Lee, President of the New York 
School of Social Work, representative of Col. Arthur 
Woods, Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Employment, at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council in Washington. 

The recommendations adopted by the Federal 
Council’s Executive Committee also included the 
following : 

“That we urge the churches to continue the effective co- 
operation in unemployment relief which is being given by 
them in many communities and to increase their efforts where 
necessary along the lines already recommended in detail by 
the Social Service Commission of the Federal Council of 


Churches and in cooperation with the program of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment. | 


- 


itual state of the churches today. This 
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“That we approve the development of a comprehensive 


system of adequate national, state and city free employment 


agencies, 
“That we endorse systematic long-range planning of public 


_ works as one of the means of prevention of unemployment. 


“That we urge that immediate special appropriations be 


_ made available at once by the national, state and local govern- 
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ments to finance the further expansion of public works and 
construction programs, and also for seed and feed loans for 
farmers, as proposed by President Hoover. 

“That we express our conviction that society’s responsibility 
for the preservation of human values in our industrial society 
makes unemployment insurance an indispensable part of sound 
social policy.” 


, | \HE historic New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Washington, D. C., where many pres- 
idents of the United States, including Abraham 

Lincoln, have worshipped, was the scene of the An- 

nual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 

ica, held on December 2 and 3. The 

meeting was presided over by the 

Chairman, President Walter L. Lingle, 

of Davidson College, Davidson, N. C., 

and was held in general conjunction ° | 

with the North American Home Mis- 
sions Congress, which was in session 

in Washington, December 1-5. 

The gathering was especially charac- 
terized by a deep interest in the spir- 


note was sounded at the outset by 
Bishop William F. McDowell, who, 
as Chairman of the Washington Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council, when 
welcoming the members, said: 

“The Federal Council of Churches 
seems especially called just now to make a richer, 
fuller contribution of what may be called spiritual 
statesmanship than it has ever made. The churches 
can easily consume themselves on the secondary 
though highly useful interests and neglect the first 
things of life and the Kingdom. Life itself runs down, 
like a watch, being useful and doing its duty. It needs 
ever and again to be brought face to face with its 
standards, to be renewed by fresh contact with its 
real sources of power, to see whether it is off the key, 
or whether it is to speak with immediate and direct 
words. Life needs evermore closer contact with God, 
clearer wisdom from God, a deeper fellowship with 


_ God and a wider understanding from God.” 


- justice and world peace. 


This same note emerged again and again in the 
discussion of the practical plans that were brought 
forward for making spiritual influences felt in dealing 
with great current problems like unemployment, social 
When Potter Lee, repre- 
senting President Hoover’s Committee on Employ- 
ment, addressed the churchmen upon the present crisis 
confronting millions of men out of work, he insisted 
that the churches have an indispensable contribution 


BISHOP WILLIAM F. McDOWELL 


Federal Council Finds § ‘piritual Challenge in Present Tasks 


to make. He expressed high appreciation of what the 
Federal Council’s Social Service Commission had 
already done in bringing to the attention of churches 
throughout the country concrete suggestions as to 
how they could be of large service. This address on 
unemployment was accepted as a challenge to face not 
only the present necessity for relief but 
also our whole economic life in the 
light of fundamental Christian prin- 
ciples, and a statement was adopted 
which put the churches on record as 
ready to cooperate in the fullest pos- 
sible measure both in meeting the dis- 
tress of the hour and in supporting 
constructive measures for permanent 
prevention of unemployment, including 
systematic long-range planning of 
public works and some form of un- 
employment insurance. 

Along with the consideration of un- 
employment, much consideration was 
given to the fact that such hardships 
press most acutely upon the Negroes 
and other under-privileged groups. A program de- 
signed to make the churches, both national and local, 
more effective in helping to secure economic justice for 
the Negro was presented by the Commission on Race 
Relations and readily endorsed. 

On some of the topics dealing with problems of 
international understanding and world peace there 
was spirited debate. This did not apply, however, to 
the question of American adherence to the World 
Court. On this subject there was complete unanimity. 
There was also overwhelming support for the sections 
of the “Message to the Churches on World Peace” 
dealing with further reduction of armaments, the 
Pan-American Arbitration Treaty, and a more deter- 
mined effort to make the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact 
actually effective in all international policies. 

On the attitude to be taken toward the cancellation 
of war debts and reparations and the responsibility 
of Germany for the World War, there was a sharp 
division. The result was that, after a lengthy debate, 
the only agreement that could be reached on war 
debts and reparations was that such questions should 
be approached from the standpoint of Christian 
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brotherhood and not merely from the angle of the 
narrow interest of any one nation. Concerning “war 
guilt” a resolution was finally adopted which said 
that “The Federal Council assures our Christian 
brethren in Germany that it does not consent to the 
theory of Germany’s exclusive responsibility for the 
War.” ’ 

On the question of granting citizenship to persons 
who cannot promise to support future wars, the 
Executive Committee held that “our country is bene- 
fited by having as citizens those who unswervingly 
follow the dictates of their consciences and who put 
allegiance to God above every other consideration.” 
The Committee also unanimously expressed the judg- 
ment that it is “the duty of the churches to give moral 
support to those individuals who hold conscientious 
scruples against participation in military training or 
military service.” 

The recognition of the retirement of Dr. Charles S. 
Macfarland, the Senior General Secretary, after 
nearly twenty years of service, was an impressive 
occasion by reason both of Dr. Macfarland’s remi- 
niscent address reviewing the early struggles of the 
Federal Council to establish itself on an effective 
working basis, and also the response by Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, who paid a tribute to the service which Dr. 
Macfarland had rendered to the cause of church fed- 
eration. Dr. Speer laid upon the Council, as a whole, 
a profound sense of obligation to go on building upon 
the solid foundations that had been laid in the last 
two decades. In recognition of Dr. Macfarland’s 
past service to the Council the Executive Committee 
voted that when he retires on January 1 he be desig- 
nated General Secretary Emeritus. 


Tribute was paid also to Dr. E. Tallmadge Root, 
who is retiring as Executive Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches after 25 years of 
work for church cooperation in that state. The exten- 
sion of state federations of churches throughout the 
country was interpreted as probably the crux of any 
strong program for a working Christian unity. 


The pronounced emphasis placed upon a more 
educational approach to the liquor problem received 
warm support, and the announcement that within a 
few weeks a discussion course prepared jointly by 
the Federal Council and the International Council of 
Religious Education would be available for study in 
local churches was greeted with keen anticipation. 


Another announcement that the study course for 
young people on preparation for marriage and home- 
making, upon which the Federal Council has been 
working in cooperation with leaders in religious edu- 
cation, would be ready early in 1931 was also the 
occasion for warm satisfaction. 


The plans for making permanent the Church Con- 
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ference of Social Work, which was launched last 
year, were heartily approved and provide that thi i 
gathering of religious leaders shall be held annually © 
in connection with the National Conference of Social 
Work. 
Great appreciation was expressed of what the 
Council had done to sustain the movement for China 
Famine Relief, as the result of which over one and — 
one-third million dollars have been forwarded to ¥ 
China during the recent famine conditions, As one — 
member of the Committee:said from the floor: “When — 
we are asked just what the Federal Council does that — 
is ‘practicable’ and ‘concrete’, we can at least say that — 
it has been a major factor in saving 350,000 human ~ 
lives in China.” f 


The report of the special committee which has — 
been studying “the cultivation and enrichment of the © 
lives of church members” during the past year elicited 
much interest, and led to the continuance of the com- — 
mittee for another year. 


If anyone had had the idea that the attention 
directed to all these contemporary problems meant 
any lessened conviction about the abiding verities of 
the Christian Gospel as the unchanging foundation 
of all the life and work of the Church, it would have 
been dispelled by the statement adopted on recommen- 
dation from the Commission on Evangelism, which 
said in part: “A false psychology is asserting that 
the sense of sin has disappeared, so that since there 
is nothing to be saved from, and nothing to be saved 


. to, the need of a Savior has passed away and the old 


appeal to conscience, which used to move men to seek 
the pardon and peace of a forgiving God, has become 
an anachronism, and the Savior’s words, ‘Ye must 
be born again,’ have lost their compelling force. 
Against all this we must make our solemn protest. 
Sin has not lost its damning power and it is the most 
ubiquitous thing in human life. There is only one 
power which can overcome and conquer it. It is His 
power whose name was called Jesus, for He should 
save His people from their sins, and who said of 
Himself, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me.’ ” 


The report of the Committee on Function and 
Structure, under the chairmanship of Dr. George W. 
Richards, called for a systematic series of confer- 
ences between the Committee and the most represen- 


‘tative groups in all the constituent denominations 


during the next two years, for the purpose of study- 
ing ways and means by which the Federal Council 
can be of the largest service to the churches. The 
report on this subject is to be presented to the next 
Quadrennial Meeting, to be held in December, 1932. 


Invitations for the Quadrennial Meeting were 
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- join the World Court. 


a: 1931 


\ 


“received from the Kansas City Council of Churches, 
-and the Indianapolis Council of Churches. A tenta- 


_tive decision was made to go to Indianapolis, subject 
to final approval by the Administrative Committee, 
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after the question of securing the most adequate 
accommodations for all members of the Council, with- 
out any racial discrimination, had been thoroughly 
canvassed. 


World Court Strongly Urged by Churches 


EETING in Washington on the very day 
. that the .President’s Message was trans- 


mitted to Congress, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches unani- 
mously adopted a strong resolution in favor of 
American membership in the World Court. This 
statement was immediately presented to the President 
at the White House by President Walter L. Lingle of 
Davidson College, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Bishop William F. McDowell, Chairman of 
the Washington Committee of the Federal Council, 
and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on International Justice and Goodwill. Again, 
on December 17, Bishop McDowell submitted to the 
President a sheaf of statements giving the considered 
judgments of fifty-nine church bodies in support of 


- the Court. 


The full text of the resolution of the Federal 
Council’s Executive Committee is as follows: 


“The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America welcomes the statement of 
President Hoover that he plans to submit to the Senate in a 
special message the Protocols of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

“This World Court was established as a result of American 
suggestions and embodies in the main American ideas and 
practices. The Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, former Secre- 
tary of State, has recently been elected one of the Judges of 
the Court. Membership of the United States in the Court was 
voted by the Senate in 109026, with five reservations. The 
Protocol dealing with American membership, according to 
the statements of President Hoover, Secretary of State Stim- 
son, and many other competent legal authorities, conforms to 
those reservations and provides a method by which to carry 
them out. Ratification of these Protocols now seems to us a 
moral obligation. 

“The peaceful settlement of all international disputes is a 
fundamental policy of the United States, the latest expres- 
sion of which policy is the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. To 
make this policy thoroughly effective a world court for the 
settlement of all legal controversies is essential. The World 
Court at The Hague is such a court. It needs the moral and 


: practical support of every peace-loving nation. For the United 


States to proclaim the settlement of all disputes on a basis 
of law and reason, equity and goodwill, and never on the 
basis of military might and violence, and yet for it to refuse 
to adhere to the World Court, cannot fail to be universally 
regarded as illogical and self-contradictory. 

“The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
and practically all the major church bodies of the United 
States have repeatedly, during the past seven years, recorded 
their judgment and desire that the United States should 
We believe that the vast majority 


_. of the membership of the churches is now more firmly con- 


vinced than ever that such membership is an essential step 
in the program for world justice, mutual confidence, dis- 
armament and assured peace, which are vital for the general 
welfare of mankind. 

“Therefore, be it resolved: 

“I. That the Executive Committee of the Federal Council, 
reaffirming its many previous actions, again expresses its 
conviction that the United States should now join the World 
Court, and respectfully yet earnestly urges the Senate to give 
its early ‘advice and consent’ for ratification of the Protocols. 

“2. That the Executive Committee calls the attention of 
church members generally to the need for fresh study of the 
facts in regard to the problem of membership of the United 
States in the Permanent ‘Court of International Justice, and 
suggests to them as citizens the importance of giving to 
their representatives in the Senate fresh expression of their 


' individual judgments and desires.” 


Believing that American adherence to the Court 
constitutes the next step that must be taken before 
the United States will be in a position to make any 
further advances toward the peace goal, the Federal 
Council’s Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill has just issued a statement setting forth the 
reasons why this step should be taken. It says: 


“World peace depends very largely upon proper 
agencies for settling international controversies. Some 
of these controversies are legal in nature and can be 
settled only by a world court of justice. The Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice is the only existing 
world court for dealing with such controversies. 

“The World Court is essentially an American idea. 
It has come into existence largely as a result of 
American initiative and effort through several decades. 
It corresponds in world affairs to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and is now competent to render 
the world an indispensable service. No other world 
court of justice is now possible. We must support 
either this court or none. 

“Every President of the United States and every 
Secretary of State for more than thirty years has 
favored the idea of a world court of justice, and, 
since the Permanent Court of International Justice 
was established in 1920, our Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State have all favored membership by the 
United States in the Court as an important step for- 
ward in strengthening the bulwarks of peace against 
the menace of war. 

“The Senate voted by a large majority, in 1926, 
in favor of American membership in the Court, pro- 
vided certain adjustments could be made, that would 
put the United States on a basis of equality with the 
other members of the Court. These adjustments have 
been made and embodied in the Protocols which 
President Hoover has signed and has now submitted 
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to the Senate for ratification. The interests of the 
United States have thus been thoroughly cared for 
by the other nations, according to our most careful 
‘and experienced international lawyers. For the 
Senate now to refuse ratification would be to stultify 
its action embodied in the former vote of approval. It 
would place the United States in a most deplorable 
and shameful position in the eyes of all other nations 
and would deal a disastrous blow to the cause of 
world peace, giving the world reason to believe that 
the United States cannot be trusted to make good even 
on its own terms and promises. 

“The World Peace Pact, negotiated by Secretary 
Kellogg, pledges the United States, along with 57 
other nations, to use only the methods of peace in 
seeking the solution of controversies. For such solu- 
tions, in legal controversies, a world court of justice 
is absolutely necessary. If the United States is 
seriously in earnest to carry out the pledges of thie 
Pact, and wishes other nations to be equally in earnest, 
the United States must promptly give this Court its 
powerful moral and practical support by becoming 
a member. Failure to do so would be a disastrous 
blow to the moral value and significance of the Pact 
and also to the moral standing of the United States 
among the nations. 

“The reasons for American membership are con- 
clusive. The risks involved in membership are trivial 
compared with the risks of refusal to join.” 


The Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will makes the following suggestions to individual 
church members, designed to create a constructive 
public opinion in support of the Court: 


Let each voter write his convictions to his two Senators. 


Draw up a petition asking those members of the congrega- 
tion who believe in American membership in the World 
Court to sign it as citizens. 


All letters and petitions should ask for prompt ratification 
of the three World Court Protocols during the present ses- 
sion of Congress or a special session of the Senate. 

Arrange for a community World Court mass meeting. 
Patriotic societies, churches, and many other groups should 
be asked to cooperate in such a meeting. 


How “Information Service’ Is Used 


In a class in public opinion, given at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, by Professor 
Daniel H. Kulp, one of the students, Forrest .C. Weir, 
carried on a study of the uses of Information Service 
made by its subscribers, As the result of a question- 
naire addressed to a cross-section of the subscribers to 
this publication of the Federal Council’s Research 
Department, it was found that by far the largest 
number valued the Information Service as a source 
of material for public addresses. The next largest 
group of replies stated that it provided them with 
information useful in other ways in their professional 
work. Another group—obviously those in editorial 
positions of various kinds—stated that the Service 
-was of value in editorial writing. Another classifi- 
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cation was of those who used the Information Servicé } 
in college classrooms. Still others utilized the mate-— 
rial in connection with courses in church schools. | 
Smaller numbers reported using it in other ways, for | 
example, as material for parish papers or as refer- | 
ence material for discussion groups. 

As to the reasons why the Information Service was | 
appreciated, the replies to the questionnaire disclosed | 
that the chief emphasis was placed upon the fact that — 
“it offered reliable and accurate information.” Others — 
liked the “unprejudiced” quality of the material. Still’ 
others were impressed by the brevity, the variety and 
the fearless honesty of the publication. er 


Motion PicturE Stupy NEARLY 
COMPLETED 


The Federal Council’s Research Department ex- ~ 
pects to complete during February its study of the — 
public relations of the motion picture industry. This 
inquiry, which was authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council at its meeting in 
December, 1929, has been under way for about a year, 
being under the direction of Ernest R. Burton, an 
experienced research worker in the field of the social 
sciences, who was added to the Federal Council’s 
research staff for this specific task. 


Personal Religion No. 19 


“OQ, World, Thou Choosest Not the Better Part” 


O world, thou choosest not the better part. 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

_ Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 

_ By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


(Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 


_ care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL CoUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by 
number and enclose 10 cents per doz., 75 cents per C., 
$7.00 per M.) 
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Dr. Macfarland Completes Unique Service 
In Church Cooperation 


. 


—_—-s eee ee 


’ .HEN Dr. Charles S. Macfarland retired as 
General Secretary of the Federal Council 

of the Churches of Christ in America on 
December 31 and entered upon an emeritus relation- 
ship, as recorded on another page of the BULLETIN, 
he had completed nearly twenty years of service in 
the Council. He saw 
the Council develop 
from the days of its 
infancy and was its 
guide during the criti- 
cal days of the early 
period, when one 
hardly knew whether 
it would live or die— 
days when the whole 
movement for which 
the Council stood 
seemed so visionary 
that its financial prob- 
lems looked  insur- 
mountable and _ the 
deficit was almost as 
large as the budget 
itself. Dr. Macfarland was also the leader who 
steered the Council through the stormy period of the 
World War and its aftermath—a period during 
which the Interchurch World Movement rose and 
fell, Those who have been closely in touch with the 
Federal Council know that for what it is today Dr. 
Macfarland is more responsible than any other man. 
With Dr. Macfarland’s earlier days, before he be- 
came associated with the Federal Council, most of 
the readers of the BULLETIN are probably unfamiliar. 
It is worth while to recall them, not only for their 
intrinsic interest, but also for the light that they shed 
upon the courageous and indefatigable way in which 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


he has dealt with difficult problems confronting the 


Council. 

Dr. Macfarland was born on December 12, 1866, 
in a tenement house located in a court or alley on old 
Fort Hill in Boston. His father died when he was 


. eleven years old, with the result that, at twelve, he 


went to work, first as a newsboy on the streets and 
later as a cash-boy in a dry goods store and a helper 
in a tailor shop. He recalls that, after the age of 
twelve, he never had a cent that he did not earn. From 


_ fourteen years of age on, he was largely responsible 


for the support of his mother and a sister in frail 
health. Thus his early life was one of constant 


_ poverty and hardship and developed in him a spirit 
_ which never faltered when face to face with the most 


formidable obstacles in either his personal or his 
official life. 

In spite of all obstacles, the boy succeeded in com- 
pleting grammar school and high school and at seven- 
teen became first an office boy, and a few months 
later a salesman, in a jewelry firm. At the age of 
eighteen, he became bookkeeper, and at twenty, gen- 
eral manager, of the manufacturing firm, T. O. Gard- 


ner & Co. 


Meanwhile, however, he had become deeply inter- 
ested in Christian service, being especially active in 
the Christian Endeavor movement in his own church 
and the first President of the Christian Endeavor 
Union comprising the societies of East Boston. He 
was also superintendent of a Sunday school and the 
leading founder of the Melrose, Mass., Y. M. C. A. 
The result was that he withdrew from business and 
became the first General Secretary of the Melrose 
Y. M. C. A., a position which he soon left, at the age 
of twenty-six, to become pastor of the Maverick 
Chapel in East Boston, now the Baker Congregational 
Church. Here he found himself ministering in a 
distinctively mission section to a poor and immigrant 
population, as a result of this experience gaining the 
intense passion for social brotherhood and justice 
which has characterized all his work. 

At the age of twenty-seven, in spite of the fact 
that he’ had never attended college, he entered Yale 
Divinity School, receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity in 1897 and being awarded a graduate schol- 
arship for study in Biblical literature and Semitic 
languages, which led to his receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1899, the first time that this 
had been awarded to anyone not previously receiving 
a Bachelor of Arts degree. From 1897 to 1901, 
Dr. Macfarland was acting pastor at Bethany, Conn., 
during part of this time also serving as an assistant in 
Biblical literature at Yale. From 1900 to 1906, he 
was the minister of the Maplewood Congregational 
Church, Malden, Mass., and from 1906 to 1911, of the 
Congregational Church at South Norwalk, Conn. In 
his pastorate at South Norwalk, he gave much atten- 
tion to public affairs, particularly problems of in- 
dustrial relations. He assisted in the settlement of 
the famous national hatters’ strike in 1909. During 
this period, he served also as a lecturer at Yale 
Divinity School and was the means of instituting its 
course in pastoral functions. 

When the Federal Council’s newly formed Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service reached the 
point, in 1911, of seeking a full-time executive, it 
invited Dr. Macfarland to become its secretary. In 
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December of the same year, as a result of the failing 
health of Dr. Elias B. Sanford, the first Secretary of 
the Federal Council, Dr. Macfarland was elected 
Acting Executive Secretary of the Council as a whole. 
From 1912, he has held the position of General Sec- 
retary of the organization. 

His work in the Federal Council is so widely 
known, not only in this country, but in other lands, 
that no extensive review of it is necessary. With 
every phase of the Council’s developing program he 
has been closely identified. The World War and its 
aftermath have, however, thrown his international 
work into the most prominent place. Probably no 
one of his achievements will have more permanent 
significance than his great work in arousing the Amer- 
ican churches to help in the post-war reconstruction 
of the religious and social life of Europe, a service 
for which he is held in more grateful esteem through- 
out Europe than is realized on this side of the water. 
He carried forward a program of helping to rebuild 
the devastated churches of France and, a little later, 
had the chief part in launching the Central Bureau for 
Relief. of the Evangelical Churches of Europe, 
through which the religious forces of this country 
have been of indispensable service to the Protestant 
churches of Europe in their time of special need. This 
work of relief has had the further result of developing 
a.new. spirit of cooperation and fellowship between 
the churches of America and the churches of Europe, 
both Protestant and Eastern Orthodox. 


This work has been generously recognized in 
Europe in many ways, including decorations by 
foreign governments, the most distinguished of which 
has been his being made by France an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. At the time of the Mayflower 
Celebration in Holland, Dr. Macfarland preached the 
Memorial Sermon in the John Robinson Church at 
Leyden. 

In many other organizations, also, Dr. Macfarland 
has played an important part. He was one of the 
original trustees of the Church Peace Union and of 
Near East Relief, and a member of the first Executive 
Committee of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches. In the initiation 
of the Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work, held in Stockholm in 1925, he played:a creative 
role, being the convener of the preparatory conference, 
held in. Geneva in 1920. When the Huguenot- 
Walloon Commission was inaugurated, in 1924, he 
was its Executive Chairman, and delivered the me- 
morial address at the unveiling of the Huguenot- 
Walloon monument at Avesnes, France. 

Dr. Macfarland has been honored by degrees from 
several universities, including a D.D. degree from 
Ursinus, an LEAD. “from Elon asyouwl Wo rirom 
Geneva and a D.D. from the Theological Faculty at 
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Paris. He is an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
connected with the Wesleyan University Chapter. 
Several important volumes have come from his pen, 


including: ‘The Spirit Christlike,’ “The Infinite : 


Affection,” “Jesus and the Prophets,” “Spiritual Cul- 
ture and Social Service,” “Christian Service in the 


Modern World,” “The Great Physician” and “Prog- — 


ress of Church Federation.” He is the editor of 
many more volumes, including: “The Christian Min- 
istry and the Social Order,” “The Old Protestantism 
and the New Age,” and “The Churches of the Fed- 
eral Council.” 

In 1904, Dr. Macfarland was married to Mary 
Perley Merrill, a graduate of Smith College and a 
member of the faculty of Fisk University. They 
have three children: Charles S. Macfarland, Jr., who 
is engaged in printing and advertising work; Mrs. 
Lucia Macfarland Hogan, who is in charge of the 
social service work at the Morristown Hospital, and 
James Merrill Macfarland, a student in his junior 
year at Princeton University. 


In his valedictory address before the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council in Washington on 
December 2, Dr. Macfarland reviewed his connection 
with the Council and its development during the last 
two decades, summarizing the situation in these 
words: 

“These years have been in a large measure years 
of experiment, yes, even of opportunism. We have 
mostly approached the abstract from the’ concrete. 
We have built according to the material that we could 
lay hold upon. Meanwhile, I have had the rare privi- 
lege of some share in a movement that is now reaching 
the great life of our cities (How vividly I recall those 
frail city federations in whose early initiation I had 
a part) and have seen the federative movement extend 
over Europe and other parts of the wide world.” 


| 
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Dr. Macfarland indicated that after a period of © 


rest and recuperation he hopes to go on furthering 


in other ways the great interests which he has hitherto 


served through the Federal Council. 

To Dr. Macfarland’s address.an impressive re- 
sponse was made by Dr. Robert E. Speer, in behalf of 
the Executive Committee. Dr. Speer expressed the 
minds of those who have been intimately associated 
with the work of the Council when he said: 

- “We wish to acknowledge the unique service which 
Dr. Macfarland has rendered through all these years 
to the Federal Council and, through it, to all the 


evangelical churches of our land, and not to the evan- 


gelical churches of our land only, but to the Christian 
cause in other lands and around the world. _ 
“First of all, we recognize what he has wrought as 
the guiding mind and hand in the administration of 
the Council through these twenty years. It is quite 
true that great forces have been at work over and 


- through all individuals. 


F 
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Each of us makes his con- 
tribution to the Christian cause, but still more the 
Christian cause makes its contribution in and to and 
through each of us. The work and service of the 
Federal Council are due in large measure to the opera- 
tion of principles which have been here all these 
years and which have made use of us. Dr. Macfar- 
land has used them and given himself to be used by 
them. 

“Dr. Macfarland has moved with steady step 
through all these years. Only those most intimately 
in the central counsels know with what wise states- 


_manship, with what sound judgment, with what 
_ judicious adaptation of means to ends, with what 


~~ 
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- Belgian Congo and Portuguese Angola. 


‘Dr. Macfarland’s administration. 
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patience and confidence he has helped this Council to 
achieve what has been achieved. 

“And we do well to remind ourselves of the im- 
mense growth and expansion of the Council during 
One picks up this 
printed report of the Executive Committee and com- 
pares it with the Committee of the old days when 
Dr. Grose and Dr. Lord and Dr. Macfarland were 
first together and is amazed at the enlarged field of 
the activities of the Council, here in America and in 
service of and relations with the churches in Europe. 
Influences going out from the Federal Council have 
furnished models and ideals also for far-away lands.” 


SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT. 


Africa Affected by American Race Problems 


a HE WAY we deal with our race problems 
in America has far-reaching effects in the 


remotest parts of South Africa,” declared 
Dr. George E. Haynes, Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on Race Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, in an address 
to about 250 
white and Negro 
citizens at a din- 
ner given. by the 
Federal Council 
atethe rote | 
Woodstock, New 
York, on Novem- 
ber 21, in recog- 
nition of his re- 
turn from a six 
months’ tour of 
Africa. 

During the visit 
to Africa which 
Dr. Haynes de- 
scribed, he trav- 
eled over 11,000 
miles in the Union of South Africa, the Rhodesias, 
In South 
Africa, he was consultant for the International Sur- 


GEORGE E. HAYNES 


B yey of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. of North 


, 


_ America, to survey work among Bantu students. In 


the Congo and Angola, he was studying mission work 


_ of American boards made possible by a grant from 
_ the Julius Rosenwald Fund. He visited many remote 


‘areas and interviewed natives, white settlers, public 
officials and missionaries. 

Dr. Haynes said in part: 

“Africa and native Africans are not known in their 
teal colors to the American people. Especially is 


this true of the great highland areas and the remark- 
able Bantu-peoples south of the Equator. 

“Certainly, Africa is not the ‘Dark Continent.’ 
Most parts of the continent have more clear hours of 
sunshine than most other parts of the world. 

“The mental capacity of most of these Bantu peo- 
ples, where they have not been disrupted by slave 
trade and other evil influences from the outside world, 
can be graded very high on any scale one takes. The 
native handicrafts of some of these tribes are rapidly 
being swept away, but many specimens of beauty and 
skill are now in European museums, and a few in 
museums of New York and Chicago. Some of the 
Bantu languages, Zulu and Basuto for example, are 
regarded by expert linguists as most highly intel- 
lectual and are rarely mastered by outsiders. | 

“When it comes to their morals, these people suffer 
from the prevailing stories of casual travelers and 
hunters and from those who want to tell of cannibals 
and idol-worshippers. One need not deny that canni- 
balism has existed and does exist, but a recent well- 
known writer had to travel about a thousand miles 
inland to find such a tribe, which he described as a 
‘very kindly people,’ and which practiced the revolt- 
ing custom only once a year as a ceremony. 

“The honesty of these peoples is proverbial when 
in their own territories and away from outside 
deteriorating influences. A government commission 
of white officials described the South African natives 
as a ‘kindly, joyous, hospitable folk, many of whose 
social and ethical practices were not far removed from 
those of Christianity itself’ and stated that they ‘have 
a standard of morality and decency which, while dif- 
ferent from our own, yet preserves them from any- 
thing in the nature of wholesale immorality.’ 

“There are grave problems of race relations. The 
rich land which the natives have occupied and the rich 
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resources of that land are sought by white people. 
The native is in danger of being crowded off the 
land and made a burden-bearer, with few benefits 
from the Western civilization that is coming in. In 
South Africa, the natives, who comprise nearly four- 
fifths of the population, have less than fifteen per 
cent of the land left them. 

“The British Government has adopted the great 
policy of ‘paramountcy of native interests,’ which is 
simply a measure for the full protection of the natives 
from exploitation. Every believer in fair play should 
endorse such a policy. I saw it in practice in South- 
ern Rhodesia. The natives, too, should be given a 
voice and vote in whatever government controls them. 
The success of native government in the Transkeian 
Territory of South Africa shows what progress can 
be made under sympathetic administration. 


_ to America, since we do not have any colonies i 
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“People here ask how these problems are relate 


Africa. In the first place, the relations of white an 1 
black in Africa will be decidedly influenced by what- 
ever we do in the solution of our race problems in 
America. In South Africa, they now have about a 
score of interracial committees patterned after ours 
in America. Furthermore, public officials and teach- 
ers are coming here to study our race problems for 
help on their own conditions. Our lynchings and 
race riots are generally reported in newspapers out 
there and puzzle those people, because we are also 
sending them missionaries. There are a few Negro 
leaders who are working among the natives, and they 
are highly respected for their character and their 
work. They want us to send more like them.” 


Protestants, Catholics, Jews Study Human Relations 


“seminars” on the relations of Protestants, 

Catholics and Jews have been held, sponsored by 
local representatives of the three faiths, under the 
general auspices of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. 

Several hundred people participated in a seminar on 
December 9, at the Hotel McAlpin, New York. Felix 
Warburg presided during the morning; Chancellor 
Elmer E. Brown, of New York University, made an 
opening statement ; Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, President 
of the Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
pointed out areas of misunderstanding which should 
be discussed. Mrs. E. M. Sternberger, of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, outlined four situa- 
tions in which conflicts arise between Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews: political life, vocational pur- 
suits, educational institutions, and maligning resulting 
from misunderstanding of each other’s religious posi- 
tions. Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers 
College, New York, then conducted a two-hour dis- 
cussion. 

James M. Speers presided at the luncheon session, 
and introduced Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Pro- 
fessor Reinhold Niebuhr. Professor Niebuhr made 
the important point that there can be no social prog- 
ress without convictions and that the development 
of understanding between those of different religious 
and cultural groups ought not to proceed so far as 
to obliterate the real values which each group feels 
responsible for conserving. After the luncheon, the 
conference divided up into four discussion groups, 
which considered specifically the causes of conflict as 
related particularly to social, political, religious and 
economic conditions. 


T° SEVERAL CITIES, during the last few weeks 


The conference came to a climax at the dinner 
session, presided over by Major-General John F. 
O’Ryan. Addresses were made by Justice Joseph 
Proskauer, Roger W. Straus, Michael Williams and 
Honorable Newton D. Baker. 

Mr. Baker declared that the modern world cannot 
continue to meet the new problems it is obliged to. 
face day after day if it is hindered by. superstitions 
and prejudices. He contended that the world needs 
more religion, but less religious controversy. He 
further said: 

“Prejudice is the most difficult of things to fight. 
We do not fight reasoned opinions. We fight un- 
reasoned prejudgments. The modern world cannot 
continue to meet the new problems with which it is 
faced from day to day, if we allow ourselves to be 
lumbered up with superstitions and prejudices, which 
have come down from an earlier time, when people 
had fewer common interests, and could more safely 
afford to be ignorant.” 

In November, two seminars were held for clergy 
and laity near Dickinson College and Bucknell Uni- 
versity. Rabbi P. D. Bookstaber, Father George Bull, 
Rey. Everett Clinchy, President M. G. Filler, Dr. 
David Robertson, President of Goucher, and Rabbi 
Louis Wolsey were the leaders at Dickinson. Presi- 
dent George W. Richards of Lancaster Seminary 
spoke about the Protestant point of view, tracing the 
historical development of religious thought and prac- 
tice since Old Testament times. His session the fol- 
lowing morning was the best discussion of the con- 


- ference, dealing with the problems of group loyalties 


and antipathies. Professor Charles Bond of Buck- 
nell, Mr. Clinchy of the Federal Council staff, and 
Rabbi Mantinband led other discussion periods. 


4 
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— Rabbi Abram Simon of Washington, D. C., made 
an important address upon the relationships of Chris- 
tian and Jew. 


More than four hundred people, almost equally 
proportioned between Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
convened at Johns Hopkins University on November 
24. Professor Hornell Hart introduced the discus- 
sion of inter-group understanding, Professor Israel 
_*Bettan of Cincinnati conducted a forty-minute dis- 
cussion on “What Makes Me a Jew,” Father M. A. 
Clark, S.J., on “What Makes Me a Catholic,” and 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council, on “What Makes Me a Protestant.” 
At the dinner meeting in the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
three brief observations on the afternoon round-table 
were made by Rev. Dr. T. Guthrie Speers, Rev. 
Ferdinand Wheeler, S.J., and Rev. Dr. William 
Rosenau. Professor Hornell Hart then told how 
“A Scientist Looks at the Situation,’ and Dr. Nathan 
Krass, Rabbi of Temple Emanuel, New York, 


on the necessity of eliminating from our eco- 
nomic life the recurring tragedy of unemploy- 
ment, with its human suffering and economic waste, a 
conference will be held at the Hotel Hamilton, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 26-27, 1931, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
The General Committee in charge of the conference 
' includes prominent Catholic and Jewish leaders. The 
. representatives of the Protestant churches are: Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Harold A. Hatch, Prof. Jerome 
Davis, Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Bishop William Scarlett, 
Reinhold Niebuhr and William Knowles Cooper. 
Professor Paul H. Douglas and Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn are members-at-large of the General Committee. 
The Executive Committee consists of James Myers, 
_ Industrial Secretary of the Federal Council, Chair- 
' man; Rev. R. A. McGowan, of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Rabbi Israel, of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 
The tentative program, which follows, will be seen 
to command unusual interest: 
Monday Afternoon, January 26, 1931 
Stabilization 


(1) What Employers Can Do. Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn or Morris Leeds. 


|: ORDER to focus the conscience of the Nation 


Pe i nes Le 
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stressed the emotional factors in inter-religious rela- 
tionships. 

Dr. James M. Yard, Director of Religious Activi- 
ties at Northwestern University, conducted a parley 
at the university on Cultural Contacts in American 
Life on December 5 and 6. Interracial contacts were 
discussed under the leadership of a Negro. Com- 
munity life was discussed under the direction of a 
sociologist. The Daily selected the Saturday noon 
forum as the best point in the parley and it is inter- 
esting to note that the speech which this Christian 
audience was most interested in hearing was made 
by Rabbi Solomon Goldman of Chicago upon his 
philosophy of Judaism as a culture. 

In his speech in the New York Seminar, Roger 
W. Straus, a distinguished Jewish layman, expressed 
keen appreciation for the leadership which Christians 
are taking in work for better understanding and paid 
a special tribute to what Rev. Everett R. Clinchy is 
doing as Secretary of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mittee on Goodwill between Jews and Christians. 


Churches Consider Permanent Preventives of Unemployment 


(2) The Road to Plenty. Prof. William T. 
Foster. 

(3) What a Municipal Government Can Do 
including Statistics, Employment Bu- 
reau, Education, Stabilizing, Public 
Works. Fred Hoehler, Director of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(4) International Aspects of the Problern. 
Leifer Magnusson. 


Monday Evening, January 26, 1931 
Wages and Hours and Technological Aspects. 
William Green, President of the 
A. F. of L. 
National Planning to Reduce Fluctuations in 
Employment. A. W. Shaw, Chairman, 
Committee on Recent Economic Trends. 


Tuesday Morning, January 27, 1931 
Unemployment Insurance 

Favoring Public Unemployment Insurance. 
Prof. John R. Commons. 

Opposing Public Unemployment Insurance. 
John E. Edgerton. 

Factual Report. Dr. A. E. Suffern. Report 
of Research Department of Federal 
Council on Unemployment Insurance. 


Tuesday Afternoon, January 27, 1931 
Public Works and Construction Programs 
(1) Senator Wagner 
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(2) Senator Cousins or D. J. Meserole 
(3) E. E. Hunt, Department of Commerce. 


Tuesday Evening, January 27, 1931, at six o'clock. 
Moral Implications 
Addresses by Prof. Harry Ward, Father Ryan, 
Rabbi Israel, and one of the unem- 
ployed. 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council, 
at its recent Annual Meeting, voted to invite all con- 
stituent members of the Council and all councils of 
churches to send official delegates. The Catholic and 
Jewish bodies are also planning- for a representative 
attendance. In addition, the sessions of the con- 
ference will be open to the public. 


Religious Broadcasting Has Tenth 
Anniversary 


When one realizes the extent to which religious 
broadcasting has been developed, it seems almost im- 
possible that the first broadcasting of a religious 
service took place only ten years ago.. It was on 
January 2, 1921, that the initial experiment of using 
the radio for the purposes of religion was made. 
Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., was the place from 
which the broadcast was made, and Station KDKA 
was the broadcasting agency. 

In recognition of the tenth anniversary of this event, 
a great celebration is to be held under the auspices 
of. Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, on Sunday evening, 
January 4, with Dr. S. Parkes Cadman as the speaker. 
The initial service ten years ago was sent out from 
a single station. The service on January 4 will go 
out over a great network of stations, covering prac- 
tically the entire country. 

Within the period of a decade, religious broadcast- 
ing has actually become world-wide. For some time 
the Sunday afternoon services, sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
with the Greater New York Federation of Churches 
as the administrative agency, have been heard in 
England, and recently word has come that listeners 
as far distant as South Africa and Australia have 
been able to tune in upon the Sunday afternoon 
messages. 

A cablegram from the National Christian Council 
of China, with headquarters in Shanghai, addressed 
to the Federal Council, called attention to the signifi- 
cance of the direct radio communications which can 
now be had between America and China, and sug- 
gested that the American churches join with the 
Chinese Christians in prayer that the highest possi- 
bilities of this new international tie may be realized. 


A feature of the radio program sponsored by the 
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Federal Council which is becoming increasingly pop 
ular is the morning devotions, which go on the ai 
from 8:15 to 8:30 o’clock every morning except Sun- 
day. A chain of twenty-four stations now participate 
in sending this period of morning worship into homes 
all over the country. 


State Convocations Reveal Eagerness 


for Fellowship i 


In the beginning, the ministers of towns met for 
fellowship and discussion, 1.e., the ministers of con- 
genial spirit did. The automobile made it possible 
and desirable to have county ministers’ meetings. 
Faster automobiles, paved state highways, snow-plows, 
have made state-wide ministerial associations the 
vogue. 

For a dozen years, the ministers of Ohio have had ~ 
an annual round-up in Columbus. In the third week — 
of January of this year they will come touring up 
to the capital city by the hundreds to listen to great 
messages, to discuss at round-tables vital questions of 
the day, to forget parochial and ecclesiastical barriers, 
to become conscious of the richness and the helpful- 
ness of Christian fellowship. All the pronounce- 
ments on Christian unity are as nothing compared 
with such a practice of it! 


The simple story of the Ohio convocations and a 
multigraphed suggestion of what could be done else- 
where, resulted last year in cordial invitations to the 
midwest office of the Federal Council to help arrange 
convocations in Kansas and Illinois. Programs were 
made that dealt with questions of vital interest to 
clergymen and that left room for discussion. The 
financial plan was mostly “pay as you go.” The 
ministers not only arranged for their own transporta- _ 
tion and entertainment but paid registration fees of 
$2.50. 


The success of these “state ministerial meetings” 
or “convocations’” has now awakened interest in other 
states, so that assistance has been sought in working 
out plans and programs this year in Nebraska, Minne- 
sota and Oklahoma, as well as again in Kansas and 
Illinois. These convocations will be held for three- 
day periods, as follows: 


St. Paul, Minn.—Jan. 12-14 
Topeka, Kan.—Jan. 14-16 
Lincoln, Neb.—Jan. 19-21 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Feb,. 2-4 
Springfield, Ill.—Feb, 9-11 


New York, Pennsylvania and Indiana will have 
similar meetings. In the first two states, the councils 
of churches sponsor the convocations. 


There is ample reason to believe that we are just at 


aN 
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the open door of the greatest opportunity a uniting 
‘Protestantism has had. Fellowship and discussion 
will eventuate in plan and action. ie eas 


Dr. NortuH’s EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


The eightieth birthday of Dr. Frank Mason North, 
one of the founders of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and its President 
from 1916 to 1920, fell on December 3, 1930, while 
the Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council was in session in Washington. 
When attention was called to the event, a motion was 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote, sending the greet- 
ings of the Executive Committee to Dr. North at his 
home in Madison, N. J., and expressing to him the 
' gratitude of the representatives of twenty-seven de- 
' nominations for the unique part that he has played 
in the development of the Council and the whole 
movement of church cooperation. 

An added touch in the recognition of Dr. North's 
_ birthday by the Executive Committee of the Council 
_ was the use of the hymn, “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life,” which was written by Dr. North in 
1903 and has always been one of the great favorites 
- in Federal Council gatherings, both because of its in- 
trinsic values and because of its association with the 
personality of Dr. North. 
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To Federal Council Associates and 
Readers of the Bulletin: 


I desire to express warm gratitude to the multitude 
of men and women who, during the long period of 
my active administration, have rendered a moral and 
material support to the Federal Council without which 
it could not have fulfilled its mission. I hold them 
in remembrance with deep appreciation and look for- 
ward to larger things for the Council because of their 
continued sympathy. 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 
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Race Relations Sunday to be Observed 
on February 8 


HAT the rising tide of lynching and mob vio- 

lence this year brings every believer in human 

brotherhood face to face with his share of 
responsibility for the critical race problem in this 
country is the claim put forth by the 1931 Message for 
Race Relations Sunday issued by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Race Relations. Race Relations 
Sunday falls this year on February 8. 

The statement points out that there were twenty- 
one victims of mobs, mostly Negroes, during the 
first ten months of 1930, a larger number than in 
any year save one since 1924. 

The message holds that America is now at the 
cross-roads of interracial adjustment. “One way,” 
it states, “leads to increasing antagonism, prejudice, 
hatred, and violence; the other way to understanding, 
goodwill, cooperation and fellowship. The turmoil in 
India, the chaos in China, the unrest in Africa and 
other lands need the example of methods in peaceful 
group adjustment which America may work out. 
The churches of America have a golden opportunity 
to show the way of goodwill among Caucasians, 
Negroes, Mexicans, Indians and Orientals, and our 
many foreign-speaking groups. The size of our 
population, the extent of our material wealth in 
fields, forests, mines and machines; the principles of 
political equality and religious idealism we profess, 
all place upon us a responsibility for such action which 
we cannot ignore.. The churches of America should 
furnish a field for practical experience in applying the 
Christian ethic of universal love to the problems of 
Face.) 

In addition to this message, there has been prepared 
an attractive folder of leaflets giving suggestions for 
societies in observing Race Relations Sunday. These 
are obtainable from the Federal Council at 105 East 
22d Street, New York, in lots of ten or more for 
five cents each. Last year, churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A.’s and mission boards used such a leaflet in 
all parts of the United States. 


BisHop FREEMAN HEADS CHAPLAINS’ 
COMMITTEE 


Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Diocese of Washington, was nominated 
as Chairman of the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, to succeed Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, 
at a meeting of the Committee at the Army and Navy 
Club in Washington on December 4. Dr. Pierce had 
presented his resignation, due to his removal from 
Washington to Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. John T. Axton, representing the Congregational 
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Churches, was elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. Col: Axton was Chief of Chaplains 
of the Army for the period 1920-28, and the first to 
head that branch of the service. He is now on the 
administrative staff of Rutgers University. 

Prior to the meeting of the Committee, a luncheon 
was given in recognition of the devoted service ren- 
dered by Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, who is now 
retiring as General Secretary of the Federal Council, — 
Addresses of appreciation were given by Bishop Wil-_ 
liam F. McDowell, Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, of 
Baltimore, and Dr. Axton, the latter presenting Dr. 
Macfarland with an engrossed testimonial setting 
forth the sentiments of Army and Navy Chaplains — 
with reference to Dr. Macfarland’s work in their 
behalf, The scroll said in part: 5 

“On the occasion of your retirement from the office 
of General Secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, we, as Chaplains of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, desire to 
express our appreciation of the exceptionally meri- 
torious and conspicuous service that you have ren-— 
dered, particularly in connection with religious work — 
for soldiers and sailors. 

“Tt was through your genius for organization that 
the General Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains 
came into being. You fostered the plans for training 
chaplains and assisted in establishing the Chaplains’ 
School. You aided in developing an improved status 
for chaplains by legislation and departmental orders. 
You encouraged closer relationship between chaplains 
and their respective denominations, and as a chaplain 


_ you occupied an important place among us. Because 


of your intense loyalty, your unquestioned integrity, 
your unselfishness and your zeal, you have achieved 
those unusual things for which men are cited in dis- 
tinguished service orders.” 


DR. NATHAN SODERBLOM 
Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden (Lutheran) 
Awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 1930 


_ Dr. Soderblom was one of the founders and is today one of the chief 


supporters of the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work 
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News of Interdenominational Life and Wore 


Chicago Keeps Advancing 


There may be many things out of 
joint in Chicago because of gangsters 
and unemployment and hard times, but 
the Chicago Federation of Churches 
goes right along under the presidency 
of Dean Shailer Mathews. The Secre- 
tary, Walter Mee, has been successful 
in seeing to it that sufficient funds have 
been secured to cover the budget of 
$70,000 for 1930. Undaunted by condi- 
tions, the Finance Committee, on De- 
cember 7, approved the budget for 1931, 
which totals $73,400. The money comes 
from many sources, indicating broad 
and deep interest on the part of de- 
nominations, local churches, individuals 
and other interchurch groups. The 
largest single item is for religious edu- 
cation. Then come evangelism, social 
service in various cooperating activities, 
and comity. 


Comity is not just a polite gesture in 
Chicago, and the Comity Commission 
is no mere ecclesiastical jury appointed 
to receive complaints. It is a body of 
laymen and officials who constitute an 
efficient board of strategy with strong 
moral backing and resources. 


Nothing is more typical of the Chi- 
cago spirit and program than the plans 
that are being made in preparation for 
the “Century of Progress” Exposition, 
to be held in 1933. The Commission on 
Evangelism has outlined some of the 
policies, such as: 


“That a comprehensive exhibit setting 
forth the growth of the Protestant 
churches in Chicago be planned for, and 
that a definite amount of space be al- 
lotted to each religious group for this 
exhibit. 


“That we immediately enlist a com- 
mittee of 100 outstanding men and 
women of the Protestant churches of 
Chicago, to be known as the ‘Century 
of Progress’ Committee on Religious 
Activities, whose duties it shall be to 
devise ways and means for the realiza- 
tion of the above program.” 


The exhibit on unemployment activi- 
ties of the Chicago Federation was so 
good as to elicit the demand that a 
duplicate exhibit be prepared and sent 
to Washington for President Hoover’s 
Committee on Employment. 


Michigan Plans 
Forward Step 


The Michigan Council of Churches 
held its second annual meeting at the 
State Capitol on November 18 and _ 1o, 
1930. Representatives were present 
from the seven denominations which are 
at present the constituent bodies. Plans 
were laid for the raising of an annual 
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$12,000 ‘budget for a period of three 
years. Special addresses were delivered 
by Dr. John W. Dunning, minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Kalama- 
zoo; Mrs. Josephine M. Stearns, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council 
of Federated Church Women, and Dr. 
Roy B. Guild, Associate General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council. 


The officers elected for the new year 
are as follows: President, Dr. William 
Gear Spencer, President of Hillsdale 
College; Vice-Presidents, Rev. W. L. 
Gelston, Rev. John Comin, R. E. Jen- 
nings, Rev. Peter F. Stair, R. B. John- 
ston; Secretary, Rev. Ralph C. McAfee; 
Treasurer, Charles E. Clark. 


The Michigan Council of Church 
Women, under the presidency of Mrs. 
E. H. McFarland, held meetings simul- 
taneously in the Y. W. C. A. Building. 


Des Moines Goes 
on the Cooperative Map 


Beginning January 1, the recently 
formed Council of Churches in Des 
Moines, Iowa, launches its program, 
with a modest budget and a competent 
secretary in the person of Mrs. Decie 
Dunkley. Mrs. Dunkley brings to the 
cooperative work in Des Moines a 
valuable experience of several years in 
the San Francisco Council of Churches. 


Oklahoma Forges Ahead 


“The most comprehensive church co- 
operative movement ever attempted in 
the state was outlined by the 150 lead- 
ers attending the annual meeting (the 
second) of the Oklahoma Council of 
Churches,” says the Oklahoma City 
Times in reporting the meeting held in 
that city on November 24. 


This council has been a _ gradual 
growth. The Home Missions Council 
and the Federal Council have responded 
quickly and cordially to the invitation 
of leaders in Oklahoma to work out 
plans. The work of Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse, cooperating with Professor Paul 
Vogt of the State University in making 
and interpreting surveys of seventeen 
counties, has given a pronounced stimu- 
lus to the movement. These surveys 
revealed beyond the shadow of a doubt 
the necessity of state-wide cooperation 
on the part of Protestants. 


The officers of the Oklahoma Council 
of Churches are convinced that the suc- 
cess of the work demands the employ- 
ment of a capable secretary who can 
give his full time to the work. They 
have been most fortunate in securing 
as Chairman of the Finance Committee 
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Harvey P. Everest of Oklahoma City, 
one of the successful young business 
men of the state. At the request of the 
officers, Dr. Roy B. Guild, Associate 
General Secretary of the Federal Coun-_ 
cil, spent a week of November touring 
the state with Mr. Everest to talk 
things over with men and women who 
could help. With only two exceptions, 
those who were interviewed agreed to 
assist when an intensive financial cam- 
paign is made. Mr. Everest has a six- 
passenger airplane which made the 
campaign a unique experience for the 
Secretary! At the annual meeting full 
authorization was given for the employ- 
ment of an executive secretary when a 
sufficient budget has been pledged. 

It will mean much to Protestantism 
in all the South to have cooperation be- 
come a successful reality in Oklahoma. 


Toledo Churches 
Raise Cooperative Budget 


Under the leadership of Grove Pat- 
terson, Editor of the Toledo Blade, and 
Dr. R. Lincoln Long, pastor of the 
Collingwood Presbyterian Church, the 
Toledo Council of Churches is conduct- 
ing a campaign to raise $25,000 for the 
budget of the local council. Over $10,- 
ooo has already been pledged. 


The most prominent service of the 
Toledo Council has been in the field of 
week-day religious education. More 
than 6,000 pupils are enrolled in the 
schools, which are under the direction 
of. capable employed instructors. The 
significance of this program can be 
illustrated by the fact that in one pub- 
lic school with 160 pupils 100 were 
found not to be in any Sunday school. 
A most. effective presentation of this 
work with moving pictures was made at 
the banquet which initiated the cam- 
paign. Dr. Guild, of the Federal Coun- 
cil, spent a week in Toledo, preceding 
and during the campaign, assisting the 
committee. Miss Helen Anne Wright 
is Acting Executive Secretary. 


Meeting of American 
Social Hygiene Association 


The annual meeting of the American 
Social. Hygiene Association, an organi- 
zation in which many ministers and 
church workers are coming to have a 
keen interest, will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, on Friday, 
January 23, and Saturday, January 24, 
1931. Any who are interested in at- 
tending may secure full information 
about the program by writing to the 
Association at 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 
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Methodists Alert 
for Peace 

The report of Dr. Alvin C. Goddard, 
Executive Secretary of the Methodist 
)) Episcopal Peace Commission, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for the last two 
years is an impressive record of per- 
sistent education throughout that great 
denomination in behalf of international 
understanding and peace. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church is the only de- 
nomination besides the Quakers to: have 
| provided an executive secretary with a 
budget to devote his whole time to 
making the church a more effective in- 
fluence for peace. The cooperation 
which the Methodist Commission has 
been able to give to the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill has been invaluable. 


New Executives for 
Massachusetts Federation 


Succeeding Dr.’ E. Tallmadge Root, 
who has resigned after a period of ser- 
vice of more than twenty-five years, 
Rey. Kenneth S. MacArthur has begun 
his work as Executive Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

The secretaryship of the Town and 
Country Department, which had been 
held by Mr. MacArthur, has been filled 
“by the appointment of Rev. Hilda L. 

Ives, who is well known for the remark- 

able work which she has done in con- 

nection with the “larger parish’ moye- 
ment in Maine. She will continue to 
serve the Standish-Sebago Larger Par- 
ish, near Portland, Me., over week-ends. 

At the last annual meeting of the 

Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 

the Massachusetts Council of Religious 

Education met in annual convention in 
the same city and at the same time, as 
a means of giving further impetus to the 
new cooperative relationships between 
the two organizations. In Connecticut, 
it has been voted to combine the state 
council of religious education and the 
state federation of churches for the 
coming year. The two bodies will re- 
tain their separate governing commit- 
tees, but there will be one office, one 
exectitive secretary and one treasurer. 


New Values in 
St. Valentine’s Day 

For the last two or three years, the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
has been attempting to capitalize the in- 
terest in St. Valentines’ Day in the hope 
of turning the attention of young people 
away from the more frivolous and gro- 
tesque forms of observance to an ap- 
preciation of the higher possibilities in- 
herent in the relations of the sexes. 
Pastors who are interested in this move- 
ment in relation to their own young peo- 
ple can secure helpful material by writ- 
ing to the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 
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In Appreciation of E. T. Root 


The patient and faithful services of 
Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, whose twenty- 
five years as Executive Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
were recognized at the Annual Meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council in Washington, D. C., call 
for more than one tribute of apprecia- 
tion. 


I have known Dr. Root personally 
since he became Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Churches in Sep- 
tember, 1903. From October, 1904, Dr. 
Root was Secretary of the Federation 
of Churches of Massachusetts, and also 
for a time a Secretary for all of New 
England, under appointment from the 
Federal Council. In 10912, the Rhode 
Island Federation decided that it could 
no longer continue the secretaryship. 


This action was due in part to a dimin- 
ishing support from the Episcopalians 
and in part to a growing opposition 
because Unitarians and Universalists 
were included in the Federation. But in 
1913 the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches assumed the responsibility of 
supporting Dr. Root on full time for 
its enlarging program. While the Inter- 
church World Movement was on foot, 
Dr. Root devoted half of his time to 
conducting the rural survey of Massa- 
chusetts for that Movement. Dr. Root, 
therefore, in a very true sense, repre- 
sents all of New England, as well as 
the State of Massachusetts and the little 
State of Rhode Island, which since his 
ceasing to serve as its secretary in 1912 
has maintained no federation whatever. 


As a native of Rhode Island and a 
long-time resident of Maine, I have been 
acquainted through these years with the 
federation movements and with the 
workers in them. I offer, therefore, a 
tribute of appreciation to Dr. Root out 
of personal acquaintance and knowledge. 


As he was so fittingly honored in 
Washington, the following characteriza- 
tions were impressed upon me: 


Dr. Root, by a personal consecration, 
became an apostle of a cause. He 
seemed to feel almost as though a woe 
was upon him unless he preached that 
gospel of cooperation and essential unity. 


Unobtrusively and persistently he made 
his convictions known. He studied 
through and worked out plans. He 
indefatigably sought and secured at 
least sufficient support to keep his or- 
ganization running, and doubtless, if the 
truth were known, it would be found 
that for many months and years he lived 
upon a meager financial basis because of 
his zeal and devotion to the cause. 


Under all his planning was a steady 
and consistent philosophy. - This philos- 
ophy appears in the little publication 


which has been continued through the 
years, entitled Facts and Factors. It 
was expressed by him in his address in 
Washington. He believed that the es- 
sentials of Christianity were common to 
the various communions; that this com- 
mon body of truth should find expres- 
sion not in phrases alone but in organi- 
zation and meetings and joint actions; 
he consistently ignored minor differences 
and side issues, and concentrated atten- ~ 
tion on the central coordinating senti- 
ments and principles which all could 
recognize and express. He was essen- 
tially irenic and not quarrelsome over 
matters of honors or dignities, or ques- 
tions of precedence. 


He is an outstanding example of one 
whose program was broad enough and 
inclusive enough to put the circle of 
fellowship around the Unitarians and 
Universalists, denominations — which 
more than now were looked at askance 
and set aside twenty-five years ago. 
From the beginning, both in Rhode 
Island and in Massachusetts, these 
churches have been included in fellow- 
ship and in plans of cooperation. 


Dr. Root also discovered practical 
ways of utilizing the so-called “union 
church,” the church which had “sprung 
up entirely independent of denomina- 
tional] connection, sometimes with an 
obtrusive objection and almost defiance 
toward denominational churches, a 
union church which deemed itself suffi- 
cient for its own community and desired 
little else than to be let alone. Into 
the program of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration these independent churches have 
been brought with understanding and 
sympathy and in the spirit of coopera- 
tion, and Dr. Root has been a pastor 
and a shepherd unto them as well as 
unto other churches. 


While thus ministering in a large and 
inclusive way in Massachusetts and 
New England, Dr. Root has served on 
the first Commission of the Federal 
Council on State and Local Federations 
and with many conferences and councils 
connected with the extension of these 
plans and the fulfilment of movements 
toward unity. He has been a speaker 
on various platforms and he has given 
himself to other good causes, being par- 
ticularly zealous at one time in the 
field of personal purity and sex instruc- 
tion when few thought seriously of this 
field, as more recently they have been 
doing. 


To the tributes given to Dr. Root on 
public occasions, these sentiments are 
added as a personal contribution of ap- 
preciation, gratitude and goodwill. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
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Story of Near East Relief 


By James L, Barton 


Macmillan Co., 1930. $2.50, 


S I TOOK UP this volume, so re- 

plete with dramatic scenes and so 
filled with lessons of faith, courage and 
sacrifice, I was reminded of those little 
meetings in 1915 in which I was privi- 
leged to have a part. The goal was 
$100,000 for Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief, and it is recalled with deep satis- 
faction that the earliest letter of appeal 
to a constituency was from the Federal 
Council of Churches. There were those 
present who felt that the sum named 
was beyond expectation. 

No one could be better fitted than Dr. 
Barton, aided by Harold C. Jaquith, to 
tell this story, except that it precluded 
adequate mention of Dr. Barton’s own 
splendid leadership. 

It is a kaleidoscopic picture of charity 
and mercy, peace and goodwill, religious 
fraternity and unity, enlisting the people 
of a great nation in behalf of a remote, 
dissimilar people, only known because of 
their suffering. It is a story of hard- 
ship endured, almost insuperable diffi- 
culties overcome, of persistent faith and 
of unselfish service, often reaching the 
heights of heroism. 

The first section of the volume, en- 
titled “Baffling Conditions,” recites the 
modest beginnings in the office of Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, in response to a call 
from aur Ambassador in Turkey, the 
rapid assembling of a body composed of 
representatives of all phases of our 
national life, the securing within one 
month of the $100,000 sought, and the 
speedy mobilizing of the mission and 
governmental agencies in the stricken 
areas. The causes which resulted in the 
immediate enlargement of aim and op- 
portunity are set forth under the chap- 
ter on “Conditions in the Near East,” 
including hatreds and passions, often 
over-religious, resulting in “Tragedy,” 
the second chapter. The estimate of 
funds needed arose to five million. 

The.four main relief areas, Turkey, 
Syria, the Caucasus and Persia, are 
vividly described, with all the tragic 
scenes incident to dealing with hunger, 
exposure and disease, and all the diffi- 


culties incident to a brutal state of war. 


Then followed the work of rehabili- 
tation after the Armistice, in countries 
destitute of food. The wise diplomacy 
of the leaders is indicated by the ami- 
cable relations with Soviet Russia in the 
Caucasus and later with the Turkish 
Nationalist Government at Angora. 
The chapters on “Relief Through Giv- 
ing Work” and conquering of the prob- 
lems of “Health and Sanitation,’ with 
the toll of sacrifice by doctors, nurses 
and helpers, are filled with pathos. 

The work of child-training and edu- 
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cation, among intermingled children of 
different races and languages, the devel- 
opment of vocational training and char- 
acter-building amid destructive moral 
forces, the education of children in re- 
ligion without disturbing parental tra- 
ditions, the graduating of these young 
people from the orphanage into an in- 
dependent livelihood by what is called 
the “post-orphanage program,” consti- 
tute a‘ lesson in educational technique. 

Dr. Barton evaluates the permanent 
results, including not only relief, edu- 
cation, the eradication of disease, and 
similar issues, but also the effect on 
those at home who gave, and those who 
served and who were served, in creat- 
ing a new feeling of love among peoples 
and religions toward America. I am 
reminded of the testimony expressed to 
me by priests and teachers of the East- 
ern Orthodox Churches, whom I visited 
in 1928, that Near East Relief had done 
far more to bring them to an under- 
standing of Christian America than 
many conferences on confession and 
theological belief. 

Dr. Barton also looks to the future 
and sets forth the ‘Conservation Pro- 
gram” now being constructively carried 
on. 

The chapter, “Letting the Public 
Know,” gives a roster of cooperating 
organizations, which indicates that any 
American who was left out must have 
evaded membership in any organization 
whatever, and that there are few people 
who did not give something toward the 
one hundred and sixteen million dollars 
to which the original $100,000 grew. 

As Calvin Coolidge says in the intro- 
duction, this cause reached all classes, 
faiths and institutions, secured “affec- 
tion for America,” released “economic, 
social, intellectual and moral forces,” 
brought about “a new sense of the value 
of a child,’ and “a new conception of 
religion in action.” 

It is both a story to be read and a 
textbook to be studied. The things 
which it records will be found to be 
permanent in their influence on the new 
Near East, and on the mutual approach 
of Eastern and Western Christianity, in 
helping to open the door of each to the 
other, 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


Worship Through Drama 


By Rytits CLratr ALEXANDER and 
Omar PANcoAST GOSLIN 


Harper & Bros., 1930. $5.00. 


HE POSSIBILITIES of drama as 

a medium of worship, abundantly 
realized by the Church of the Middle 
Ages, are only just beginning to be util- 
ized by the modern Church. The appeal 
which dramatic material can make to 
a congregation—especially to the young 
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people—receives one of its most con- 


vincing illustrations in the work done 
by Miss Alexander and Mr. Goslin at 
the Riverside Church, New York, last 
year. For an extended succession of © 
Sunday evenings, a service of worship, 
built around a dramatic presentation, 
was presented, which elicited an enthusi- 
astic support from the young people of 
the vicinity, including many for whom 
the ordinary services of worship had 
lost their appeal. The present volume 
presents to the general public twelve of 
these services, as they were actually car- 
ried on at the Riverside Church. Each > 
service includes a prelude of hymns and 
prayers, built around some great theme 
of the religious life, dramatically inter- 
preted. It would be difficult to imagine, 
for example, how the Christian spirit 
could be more effectively interpreted 
than in the drama of St. Francis of 
Assisi, with the accompanying hymns, 
“Love Divine, All Love Excelling,” 
“More Love to Thee, O Christ,” “Where 
Cross the Crowded Ways of Life,” and 
“Lord Speak to Me That I May Speak 
in Living Echoes of Thy Tone.” 

Among the other services which are 
presented in careful detail are “Thanks- 
giving,’ which is an episodic presenta- 
tion of America’s blessings and respon- 
sibilities; “The Other Wise Man,” a 
dramatization of the story by Henry 
van Dyke; “Love,” a dramatic version 
of Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, “The 
Prodigal Son,” and “Prayer,” which is 
a vivid description of the evolving con- 
ceptions of prayer held by men through- 
out the ages. 

A foreword by Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick emphasizes the values of drama 
for worship. One of the special fea- 
tures of the volume which will make 
it of practical help to the average local 
church is the detailed description of 
stage settings and other technical 
phases of the task of presenting a dra- 
matic service in the spirit of worship. 


The Issues of Life 


By Henry NELson WIEMAN 


Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


HENEVER this brilliant young 

philosophical thinker brings out a 
new volume, it is a real event in the 
religious world. The present volume 
has the advantage of presenting Dr. 
Wieman’s views in a form easily grasped 
by the lay reader who may have found 
some of his earlier writings, like “The 
Wrestle of Religion with Truth,” a bit 
difficult. Delivered as the Mendenhall 
Lectures at DePauw University, the 
several chapters are written in simple, 
untechnical language, yet the essential 
heart of Professor Wieman’s philosophy 
of religion is here. Within the same — 
covers we find also a large measure of 
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the helpful insight into the practical 
problems of the religious life which 
made his “Methods of Private Religious 
Living” a noteworthy publication. 

The first half of the study is devoted 
to questions arising out of one’s per- 
sonal effort to attain the “goods of the 
good life,” to lay hold of the “maximum 
energy for living,” and to share in a 
truly satisfying cooperative society. The 
second half comes to grips with “the 
supreme issue, ‘What about God?” 

The humanist’s idea of religion with- 
out God Professor Wieman shows to 
be a contradiction in terms, and on this 
point he makes a trenchant critique of 
Walter Lippmann. God is defined by 
Dr. Wieman (following the line of 
thought already made familiar by his 
previous volumes) as “that order of 
existence and possibility by virtue of 
which the greatest possible good is truly 
a possibility.” What. is the nature of 


that “order” which we call God? An- 
swer: It is the order of love. Is it a 
personality? Answer: God is not a 


“personality,” because He has “greater 
value than any personality can ever 
have.” This is doubtless the point at 
which the book will be most criticized. 
But even those who, on the basis of 
| faith, develop a much richer and more 
definite conception of God must cer- 
tainly be grateful to Professor Wieman 
for showing them how far they can 
go by following the strictly scientific 
method. 


Pioneers of Christian Thought 
By FrepertcK D, KERSHNER 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 


FOLLOWING the example set by Will 

Durant in his “Story of Philosophy,” 
_ the author, who is Dean of the College 
of Religion at Butler University and a 
prominent leader both among the Dis- 
ciples and in interdenominational move- 
ments like the Federal Council, gives in 
a most readable and interesting form 
the romantic story of the great theo- 
logical pathfinders, from Philo of Alex- 
andria to Ritschl. 

Anyone desiring a brief but compre- 
hensive review of the main developments 
of ‘Christian thought will find this book 
both fascinating and highly informing. 
He will not have to drive himself to 
read it, thanks to the originality and 
skill with which the writer has handled 
a dificult and often forbidding subject. 
The chapters dealing with Anselm, 
Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin and Arminius are worth careful 
consideration in connection with the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the 
Augsburg Confession, as well as for 
their light upon certain aspects of the 
humanistic trend in theological think- 
ing. Because of the designedly popular 
nature of this outline, the author has 
not burdened his pages with elaborate 
footnotes or untranslated references to 
classical writers. 
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Glimpses of Grandeur 
By Frank D, ADAMS 


Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


A QUALITY of rare freshness gives 
this volume by one of the leading 
Universalist ministers of the country a 
place of its own in the extensive library 
on the subject of the life and personality 
of Jesus. Dr. Adams’ narrative is not 
strictly an attempt at a biography, it is 
rather his own interpretation (often 
possessing real originality) of the 
crucial points in the Gospel story. The 
chapter entitled “A Young Man Finds 
Himself,” for example, reaches after the 
inner experience of Jesus when He left 
the carpenter shop to follow a Divine 
Voice, and “A Heartbreak in the Silence” 
gathers up the poignancy of Gethsem- 
ane, 

Throughout the volume one is con- 
scious that a rich and reverent imagina- 
tion has been brought to bear upon the 
Gospels, with the result that there is 
not a chapter that does not open up 
new insights and lead to heightened 
appreciations. 


Music and Religion 


Compiled by 
STANLEY ARMSTRONG HUNTER 


$1.75. 


O THE NEW consideration now 
being given to the conduct of wor- 

ship this volume makes a distinctive 
contribution from the angle of music, 
“the one art which has maintained a 
close intimacy with religion.” As Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, organist of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
says in the introduction, beauty and 
emotion — and therefore music — are 
powerful agents for keeping the inner 
source of life “deep, rich and living,” 

The several chapters come from fif- 
teen different ministers, all men who 
have given more than ordinary attention 
to music in the life of the Church. 
They include Henry van Dyke, William 
P. Merrill, Robert Freeman, Albert W. 
Palmer, Lynn Harold Hough, Lloyd C. 
Douglas and Hugh T. Kerr. All are 
stimulating and suggestive to the 
preacher. 

Dr. Hunter is minister of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. 


Abingdon Press. 


A Correction 


The recent volume, “American Re- 
ligion as I See It Lived,” by Burris 
Jenkins, when reviewed in the November 
Federal Council Bulletin, was erroneous- 
ly described as a publication of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. The publishers of Dr. 
Jenkins’ volume should have been listed 
as the Bobbs-Merrill ‘Co. of Indianapolis. 
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The International Horizon 


THE COMMONWEALTH: ITs FouNpDA- 
TIONS AND Piiuars. By Charles H. 
Brent. D. Appleton & Co., 1930. $2.00. 


hoo years before his death the late 
Bishop Brent delivered a series of 
lectures at the Universities of Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow. The 
material presented in this volume is 
based upon the stenographic report of 
these lectures. Putting them into shape 
for this volume was Bishop Brent’s 
final contribution to the thinking and 
the inspiration of our day. While the 
starting point of his discussions was 
the great work of foreign missions, ,he 


‘saw them in such large perspective and 


as such a force for peace that he was 
led into a consideration of many of the 
basic international questions of our day. 


The Concordant Version is not dis- 
cordant. It is scientific and safe. 


CONCORDANT PUBLISHING CO. 
2823 East 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Accept the Goodwill of Other Nations! Alanson B. Houghton, Feb. p. 9. 

Africa: Mar. p. 30; Apr. p. 3; May, pp. 23, 27; Sept. p. 28; Oct. pp. 
18-22; Nov. p. 11; Dec. p. 24. 

Agriculture and Rural Life: Jan. p. 28; Feb. p. 10; Mar. p. 29; Apr. 
pp. 7, 14; May, pp. 1, 17, 24; June, p. 27; Sept. p. 32; Oct. p. 13; 
Dec. p. 28. 

Andrews, C. F., What Christ Means to Me, Mar. p. 9; Apr. p. 28. 

Anglo-Catholics, June p. 28; Nov. pp. 2, 9. 

Anniversary Dinner of Federal Council, Mar. p. 8; April. p. 23. 

Annual Meeting of Federal Council, Sept. p. 25; Nov. p. 21; Dec. p. 13. 

Ashworth, Robert A., What Is It to Be a Christian?, May p. 7; Dec. 


py 22; 
Associates of Federal Council, Jan. pp. 12, 13, 14, 20, 23; Oct. p. 11; 
Dec. p. 14. 


Augsburg Confession, See European Churches. 


B 


Bible: Jan. pp. 11, 19, 28, 30; Mar. p. 29; Apr. pp. 18, 28; May p. 30; 
June p. 30; Sept. pp. 16. 29; Nov. pp. 12, 20. 

Book Reviews: Jan. pp. 29, 30, 32; Feb. pp. 30-32; Mar. pp. 24, 30, 32; 
Apr. pp. 30, 32; May, pp. 28, 30, 32; June pp. 30-32; Sept. pp. 
30-32; Oct. pp. 29, 30, 32; Nov. pp. 28, 30-32; Dec. pp. 17-32. 

Bowie, W. Russell, What Religion Can Do in Public Affairs, Apr. p. 7. 

Brown, George William, One Book for All People. Nov. p. 12. 

Brown, William Adams, Jan. p. 18; Mar. p. 18; Apr. p. 11; May p. 
25.3 (Sept. sp) 155 "Oct. p: 28s Deenip. 22) 

Business: Jan. p. 23; Feb. p. 8; April pp. 3, 8; May p. 10; Dec. p. 26, 


Cc 


Cadman, S. Parkes, Jan. p. 19; Feb. p. 25; Mar. pp. 22, 32; June pp. 
22, 32; Oct. pp. 13, 29; Nov. p. 21; Dec. pp. 10, 24. 

Can Village Churches Get Together for Real Religious Education? 
A. K, Getman, Mar. p. 11. 

Canada, Jan. p. 19; Feb. pp. 5, 9, 23; Mar. pp. 23, 25; Apr. pp. 5, 28; 
June p. 13. 

Caribbean Area, May p. 12; Sept. p. 30; Nov. p. 30; Dec. p. 15. 

Catholics: Jan. pp. 7, 8, 9, 10, 21, 26, 32; Feb. pp. 26, 31; Mar. pp. 17, 
27,'29; Apr. p. 26; June pp. 13, 17; Oct. p. 29; Dec. pp. 18, 26. 

Central Bureau for Relief of European Churches, See European 
Churches. 

Centralia Affair, Nov. p. 17. 

Chaplains, Feb. p. 27; May p. 25; Dec. p. 12. 

Child Woeltene, Mar..p. 285. May p.. 13; Sept. p., 15; Oct. p. 1) Nov. 
Do. 

China: Jan. p. 2; Feb. pp. 20, 22; Mar. pp. 3, 7, 28, 29; Apr. pp. 2, 
16; May pp. 27, 28; June p. 19; Sept. p. 29; Oct. p. 11. 

Christian Herald, June p. 15; Dec. p. 5. 

Christian Science, Jan. p. 29; Dec. p. 25. 

Christians and Anti-Semitism, Frank Gavin, May p. 10. 

Christmas, Jan. p. 19; Feb. p. 29; Dec. p. 1. 

Church and Modern Migrants, The, John M. Trout, Feb. p. 10. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps, See Military Training. 

City Churches, Feb. pp. 19, 26; Mar. p. 19. 

pis Bes Ry, Kebs p. 0s sMari opp: 177 275) June pe i7); Dee: 
p. 30. 

Clippinger, Bishop A. R., Jan. p. 20; Oct. p. 20; Dec. p. 9. 

Colored M. E. Church, Nov. p. 20. 

Comity, Jan. pp. 17, 28; Feb. p. 19; June p. 6; Sept, p. 29; Oct. p. 6. 

Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Feb. p. 17; Mar. p. 28; June 
p. 28; Nov. p. 26. 

Commissions and Committees of Federal Council: Committee on Finan- 
cial and Fiduciary Matters, Mar. p. 30; Committee on Function 
and Structure, Jan. p. 18; Committee on Goodwill between Jews 
and Christians, See Jews; Committee on International Justice and 
Goodwill, See International Relations; Committee on Mercy and 
Relief, Feb. p. 20; Sept. p. 24; Committee on Relations with the 
Orient; Mar. p. 29; Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children, Jan. p. 22; Mar. pp. 17, 22; Apr. p. 24; June p. 20; 
eS Committee, Jan. p. 17; Feb. p. 24; Midwest Committee, 
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Community Churches, Jan. p. 17; June p. 16; Nov. p. 13; Dec. p. 20. 

Congregational Churches, Jan. p. 27; Feb. pp. 21, 25; May, p. 20; 
June, p. 22; Oct. pp. 3, 115, Nov. pp. 24, 26: 

Conscientious Objectors, Feb. p. 5; Apr. p. 21; June pp. 13, 32; Sept. 
pp. 5, 17; Oct. p. 14. 

Cys Ree at State University of Iowa, Charles A. Hawley, 
an. (Dp sadenee 

Council of Women for Home Missions, Jan. p. 28; Feb. pp. 26, 29; 
Apr. p. 10; May p. 8; Oct. p. 13; Nov. p. 13. 

Czechoslovakia, Jan. p. 9; Apr. p. 28. 


D 


Darby, W. L., May p. 25; Sept. pp. 20, 28; Dec. p. 12. 
Deer, Irvin E., How Much Does Church Membership Mean? Oct. p. 18. 
Disciples of Christ, Jan. p. 20; Sept. p. 22; Oct. p. 11. 


E 


Eastern Orthodox Churches—See European Churches. 
Editorial Council of Religious Press, Apr. p. 23; May p. 24; Sept. p. 6. 
Editorials: : 
Jan. pp. 1-6, Thanks for New Opportunities, The New Significance 
of the Missionary, A Decade of the League, Wage-Earners and the 


January, 193. 


Church, Three Tests for the Church, The Year’s Gains for Peace, 
The Value of Religious Journalism. bis 
Feb. pp. 3-8, A Prayer for the London Conference, Is It Twilight 
or Dawn? Is Conscience to Debar from Citizenship? Religion and 
Health, Faith in the Negro Proves Justified, A Century and 
Quarter of Service, A Metropolitan Daily Looks at the Church. 

Mar. pp. 1-6. A Prayer for Leaders, All Eyes on London, A Pastor 
Looks at the Church Federation, Our Greatest World Opportunity, 
A New Indian Problem, A Community Educational Program, The 
Federal Council and the Unity of the Church, the Question Mark 
and the Exclamation Point. 

Apr. pp. 1-6. A Prayer for the Persecuted, A Unique Ally of Evan- 
gelism and Missions, The Contribution of the Church to Industry, 
The Case Against the Liquor Traffic, Into the “Upper Case,” ~ 
Through the Eyes of Southern Editors. 

May pp. 1-6, A Prayer for the Rural Peoples of the World, Can the 
Church Recover Pentecost? The Unity We Already Have, Mr. 
Tinkham vs. Professor Hocking, The Church and the Prison ~ 
Situation, Goodwill or Armaments? y ay 

June pp. 1-6, A Prayer for Courage to Face Reality, A Full-Orbed 
Evangelism, Shall We Advance Toward Peace?, Forward on the 
State-Wide Front, The Church Is Alive and Moving, Modern 
Light on an Old Truth, Cooperation Achieved Where Cooperation | 
Is Hardest. 

Sept. pp. 1-6, A Prayer for Spiritual Insight, The U. S. Looks at 
Its Churches, How Much Are You Saved? Incarnating Inter- 
national Gocdwill, What About the Relation of Church and State? 
Making Brotherhood Real in Industry, The Friendly Critic Looks 
at Church Federation, The Summer’s Gains for Peace, A Word 
About the Religious Press. 

Oct. pp. 1-5, A Prayer for Our Children, How to Fill the Pews, 
Compulsory Military Training Out-of-Date, Is the Council Worth 
Praying for? The Churches and Illiteracy, Why Religion Is Con- 
cerned with Economics. 

Nov. pp. 1-6, A Prayer for Armistice Day, Religion and the Strategy 
of Peace, A New-Old View of Protestantism, The Church’s Unique 
Contribution to World Understanding, Beyond ‘‘Humanism,’”’? Why 
Christians Become Internationally-Minded. 

Dec. pp. 1-5, A Prayer for Christmas, Toward a Christian Con- 
science on Unemployment, The Unity Beneath Our Differences, 
aoe in Church Social Work, As the Christian Herald Sees the 
ouncil. 


Education: Jan. pp. 17, 18, 21; Feb. p. 30; Mar. pp. 4, 11; Apr. pp. 21, 


26, 28; June pp. 8, 9, 27; Sept. pp. 18, 22; Oct. pp. 4, 29; Nov. ¥ 
26 ‘ 


p. 26. 
Emrich, Mrs. Jeannette W., Mar. p. 23; June p. 20, Dec. p. 28. 
European Churches: Augsburg Confession, Mar. 


p. 29; Apr pretos 
May, pp. 16, 30; June pp. 12, 26; Sept. pp. 13, 14, 16; Oct. pp. 15. — 
21; Central Bureau for Relief of European Churches, Feb. p. 18;- 
May p. 23; June p. 26; Sept. pp. 16, 29; Oct. p. 15; Eastern 
Orthodox Churches, Feb. p. 29; Apr. p. 13; May, pp. 18, 27; 
Oct. pp. 12, 22; Dec. p. 11; International Christian Social Insti- 
tute, Jan. p. -21; Feb. pp. 15, 23; Apr. p. 16; May pp. 22,27; 
June p. 26; Oct. p. 12. : 


Evangelical Church, Feb. p. 21; Dec. p. 16. 
Evangelism: Jan. pp. 20, 27, 29; Feb. pp. 16, 21, 29; Mar. pp. 6, 14, 


19, 26, 32; Apr. pp. 1, 4, 9, 18, 25, 30; May pp. 14, 20, 26; June 
p. 24; Sept. pp. 2, 19; Oct. pp. 9, 20, 30; Nov. pp. 19, 20, 245 
Dec. p. 9, 


24. 
Exner, Max J., A Vital Phase of Character Education, Sept. p. 10. 


F 


Faith and Order Conference at Lausanne: Mar. p. 18; May, p. 27; _ 


June p. 26. 


Famine in China, See Relief Work. 
Farms and Farmers, See Agriculture and Rural Life. 
Federations of Churches, City and State, Feb. p. 28; Mar. p. 2; June 


Dp. 273 Sept. pp: 4, 20; Dec. p.. 17: 


Fellowship of Prayer, See Evangelism. 
Filene, E. A., Jan. pp. 8, 15, 23, Mr, Filene Discusses Business and 


Religion. 


Foreman, H. W., Apr. p. 15; May pp. 1, 18. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, Mar. pp. 8, 22; Apr. p. 23; Nov. p. 21. 
France, Jan. pp. 3. 6; Mar. p. 29; May pp. 6, 23; June p. 27. 
Friendship Treasure Chests. See Philippines. 

Froendt, Antonia H., Sidelights on Augsburg and Nurnberg, Sept. p. 15. 


G , 


Gardner, Katherine, Sept. p. 28; Dec. pp. 13, 24. 
Gavin, Prof. Frank, Jan. p. 17; Christians and Anti-Semitism, May, 


p. 10 


Germany, Jan. p. 3; Feb. p. 255 Mar, p. 30; Apra p. 16; Mayeppests: 


eee p. 13; Sept. pp. 13, 14, 28; Oct. pp. 28, 32; Nov. pp: 


Getman, Arthur K., Can Village Churches Get Together for Real Re- 


ligious Education? Mar. p. 11; May p. 26 


Glimpses of Interdenominational Life (Also called “News of Inter- 


denominational Life”) Jan. pp. 27, 28; Feb. pp. 28, 29; Mar. pp. 
28, 29; Apr. pp. 26, 28; May pp. 26, 27; June p. 28; Sept. pp. 28, 
29; Oct. p. 28; Nov. pp. 24, 26; Dec. p. 15. 


Goodell, Dr. Charles L., Jan. p. 27; Feb. p. 21; Mar. pp. 6, 22; Apr. 


p. 9; June pp. 18, 24; Sept. p. 23; Oct. p. 9. Perils of Middle 
Life, Oct. pp. 20, 24; Nov. p. 21; Dec..p. 9. 


Great Britain, Jan. p. 6; Feb. p. 18; May p. 6. 

Grecce, May, p. 27; Sept. p. 2; Oct. p. 22. 

Greek Orthodox Churches, See European Churches. 

Green, William, Apr. p. 20; Oct. p. 17; Nov. pp. 18, 19. 

Guild, Roy B., Apr. p. 15; Sept. p. 20. 

Gulick, Sidney L., Jan. pp. 13, 15; Feb. p. 30; Mar. p. 28; Apr. p. 21¢ 


May pp. 12, 16; June pp. 20, 23, 25; Sept. p. 28; Dec. p. 24. — 
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i 
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H 


' Harmon Awards, See Race Relations. 
: ee et A., Cooperative Religion at State University of Iowa, 
Ania Dsus 
' Haynes, George E., Mar. p. 28; May p. 23; Sept. p. 28; Oct. pp. 11, 
, 18; Nov. p. 11, White and Black Christians Face South African 
Race Problem. 

Home-Making, Preparation for, See Social Hygiene. 

Home Missions. See Missions—Home. 

Hoover, Herbert, Jan. p. 6; Feb. p. 12; Mar. pp. 2, 13; April, pp. 13, 
is to2Un May p, 6s June pp. 17,°233 Oct. p. 2; Nov. p. 19; 
Dec. p. 10 

Hoover, W. H.; Jan. p. 8; Apr. p. 25. 

Horne, Frank A., Jan. pp. 15, 23; Apr. p. 23. 

ose Lynn Harold, Has Modern Civilization Outgrown the Bible? 
an: p; Ub. 

Houghton, Alanson B., Jan. pp. 15, 16; Feb. p. 9; Accept the Goodwill 
of Other Nations! Nov. p. 19; Dec. p. 6; Let Peace- Making Begin 
at Home! Dec. p. 10. 

Humanism, Apr. p. 30; Nov. p. 5. 

Hyde, A. aS Joyful Giving on Happy Living, Dec. p. 7. 

Hymns, Feb. p. 28; May p. 2; Nov. p. 16. 


I 
es ee Engineer Looked at Our Churches, John M. Trout. 


Octi p: 6. 

Illiteracy, See Education. 

Immortal Money, Jay T. Stocking, Sept. p. 12. 

India; Jan. pp; 1, 28, 29; Feb. p. 14; Mar. pp. 3, 73,9, 28; Apr. p. 2; 
June p. 32; Sept. Dp. 30; Oct? p: 28 ; Nov. pp. 5, 30; Dec. p. 28. 

Industry, See Labor. 

Information Service, Jan. p. 27, Feb. p. 26; Mar. p. 15; Apr. pp. 12, 
19; June p. 16. 

Injunctions, Apr. pp. 6, 19. 

Institute of Social and Religious Research; Jan. p. 27; Mar. p. 18; 
Apr. p. 17; June p. 1; Sept. p. 4; Dec. p. 3. 

Inter-American Arbitration Treaty; Jan. pp. 6, 13; Feb. p. 22; Inter- 
American Conciliation Treaty, Jan. p. 

International Christian Social Institute, See European Churches. 

International Council of Religious Education. Jan. pp. 18, 21 Feb. 
p- 30; Apr. p. 26; June, p. 28; Sept. p. 22; Oct. p. 29. 

International Labor Office; Jan. pp. 20, 21; Feb. pp. 14, 23; Apr. p. 23; 
Dec, p. 24. 

International Missionary Council, Jan. p. 27; Mar. p. 29; Apr. p. 2; 
May pp. 26, 27; June p. 5; Sept. pp. 29, 30; Oct. pp. 12, 28. 

International Relations: Feb. pp. 8, 9, 18, 22, 25, 30; Mar. p. 30; May 
PP. ie. 27> June pp. 5, 22; a Sept. -pp. 2; 30; 31; Oct. p. 30; 
Nov. pp. 4, 6, 15; Dec. pp. 11, 

Is the Preacher to Deal with Social Galaen E. F. Tittle, May p. 9. 


J 


Japan, Jastepp. 2, 25; Feb. p. 22; Mar. pp. 7, 29, 303 Apr. pp. 2, 22; 
May pp. 6, 15, 20, 28; wae pp. 1, 23; Oct. p- sate 

Jefferson, os Ha Oct: pv Lp 4Novw, p: he Talking Peace and Think- 
ing 

Jews, Jan. oe: as 8, LOT, wale 26s ar, S0l¢ Beb, 26; Mar. pp. 17, 
27; May p. 10; June po. 5) Gey 235 Sept. p. 26; Oct. pp. 17, 19, 
30: Dec. p. 30. 

Johnson, F. Ernest, Jan. p. 17; Feb. p. 15; Mar. pp. 16, 28; Sept. pp. 

S126: Oct. p.29; Dec. p.° 26. 
Joyful Giving and Happy Living, A. A. Hyde, Dec. p. 7. 


K 


Keller, Adolf, May p. 27; Sept. pp. 15, 16, 29; Oct. p. 13. 

Keller, William S., Get. p. 7, When the Minister Meets Social Problems. 

Kellogg Pact, See’ Pact of Paris. 

Kelsey, Clarence H., June p. 25. 

Kimball, Alfred R.. Jan. p. 22. 

King, William R., Feb. p. 26; Apr. pp. 10, 17; May, pp. 8, 26; June 
p- 27; Sept. p. 24; Nov. p. 13; Dec. p. 2 


L 


aboriane pps 2, -4,.12, 13, 20; 21, 285 Feb. pp. 8, 14, 23, 26, 29; 
Mareupp. 7, 15; 28%! Apr. pp. 2,3, 19, 23); May p. 10; June pp. 5, 
BiREepte Ppwid, 222 Oct. pp. L7, 20; Nov. pp. 18, 2: Dec. p. 30. 

Lambeth! Conference, June p. 28; Nov. p. 2. 

Landis, Benson Y., Jan. p. 11; Sept. p. 28; Dec. pp. 4, 30. 

Larger Parish Plan, See Agriculture and Rural Life. 

Lathrop, Charles N., May p. 14; Nov. p. 9, Where the Anglo-Catholic 

; Stands; Nov. p. 19. 

Lausanne Conference, See Faith and Order Conference. 

Law Observance, See Prohibition. 

Laymen’s Committee, Federal Council, Jan. pp. 15, 23; Apr. p. 23; 
June.p. 25. 

League of Nations, Jan. pp. 2, 3; Feb. pp. 15, 22, 24; Mar. pp. 29, 30; 
May p. 12; Oct. p. 14; Nov. pp. 6, 15. 

Leiper, Henry S., June p. 22; Sept: pp. 13, 14; Four Hundredth An- 
niversary of Augsburg Confession, Oct. p. 12. 

Lent, See Evangelism. 

Let Peace-Making Begin at Home, Alanson B. Houghton, Dec. p. 6. 

Letters to the Editor, Mar. p. 27; April p. 28; June p. 29; Sept. p. 29; 

e@anpes 15. 

Life and Work Movement: Jan. p. 21; Feb. pp. 15, 23; Mar. p. 18; 
Apr. p. 16; May pp. 22, 27; June pp. 22, 26; Oct. p. 12; Nov. p. 5. 

iinwiee Walter’ Ey Janop. 175 june pt 24; Sept. P. 253 Nov. Dee La 

Lobbying, Jan. p. 18; Feb. p. 8; Apr. p. 6; "May p. 4 ; June p: 7; Sept. 

</p: 8. 
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London Conference and Treaty on Naval Armaments: Jan. pp. 6, 13, 
Zoos) Heb. pp. 3, 18, 22; Mar. p..1; Apr. pp. 19, 20; May p. 6; 
June pp. 2, 16; Sept. pp. 5, 17; Oct. p. 14; Nov. p. 7. 

Long-Hour Day, See Labor. 

Lowrie, Donald A., New Religious Trends in Czechoslovakia, Jan. pp. 
9, 10, 26; Apr. p. 28; May p. 18. 


Luther. Martin, May pp. 2; 16; June p. 12; Sept. p. 14; Oct. pp. 15, 


32; Nove p. 2. 
Lutherans, Mar. p. 29; Oct. pp. 11, 28; Nov. p. 16. 
Lynching, See Race Relations. 


M 


McConnell, Bishop Francis J., Jan. pp. 6, 18, 19, 27, 28; Feb. p. 25; 
Mar, pp. 5, 8, 23, 285 32;—-Apr. pp-5,. 23; May pp. 2; 3, 14, 25, 
Zoe MUNe DN 75 65 2; 2e 255 Sept. pp» 7; 18, 21; ‘Oct. p.. 20: 

eye Vinton E., Mar. pp. 23, 24, Ohio Churchmen and Christian 
Jnity. 

Macfarland, Charles S., Jan. pp. 15, 18, 24; Feb. p. 27; Apr. p. 23; 
Nnmenpa zis sept. pp. 16, 20, 28%: (Oct) .p. 28 Nov.) pps 18, 21; 
Dec. pp. 12, 15, 18, 25. 

Marriage, Jan. p. 21; Feb. pp. 15, 16; Mar. p. 29; May p. 19; June 
Pp. 27. 

Mathews, Dean Shailer, Jan. p. 17; Feb. p. 28; Sept. p. 20. 

Merrill, William P., Personal Loyalty to Law, Feb. p. 12; May p. 16; 
June p. 23; Oct. p. 29; Nov. p. 19; Dec. pp. 10, 24. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Jan. pp. 20, 27; Feb. p. 21; Apr. pp. 19, 
ale May, p. 203" June, p.27 5 Sept. ps 22 Oct. p..11. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Jan. p. 28; June pp. 14, 27; Sept. 
pp. 17,22: 

Mexico and Mexicans, Jan. pp. 6, 28; Mar. p. 27; Apr. pp. 15, 24; 
Oct. p. 16; Nov. p. 26. 

retants, Work for Farm and Cannery, See Agriculture and Rural 

ife. 

Military Training, Mar. p. 13; Apr. p. 20; Sept. p. 17; Oct. p. 23 
Noy. pps 2.) 15. 

Minorities, Religious, Mar. p. 29; May p. 27. 

Missions, Foreign, Jan. pp. 3, 4; Feb. pp. 28, 30; Mar. p. 3; Apr. pp. 
1, 28; May, pp. 18, 20, 26; Sept. p. 30; Nov. pp. 4, 30; Missions, 
Home, Jan. pp. 17, 27; Feb. pp. 26, 29; Mar. pp. 18, 19; Apr. pp. 
105,25, 17; May, pp. 8; 17, 26; Sept. pp. 24, 23!) Oct. p. 6; Noy. 
Pi Lon Dec! py Lae 

Mitchell, Edwin Knox, The Next Step in City Church Cooperation, 
Feb. p. 19. 

Moore, John M., Mar. p. 29; Apr. p. 17; June pp. 11, 28; Sept. pp. 21, 
283) Dees p17. 

Morton, Richard K., A Prayer for Leaders, Mar. p. 1; The Four- 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Augsburg Confession, June p. 12. 

Motion Pictures, Jan. pp. 23, 24; Feb. pp. 15, 24; Apr. p. 32; June 


p. 21. 

Moton, R. R., Feb. p. 17; Mar. pp. 9, 28; April p. 5; May p. 26; 
Nov. pp. 19, 26. 

Mott, John R., Jan. pp. 10, 27; Feb. p. 20; Mar. p. 28; May, pp. 
18, 26; June p. 24. 

Music, National Music Week, Apr. p. 25. 

Myers, James, Jan. pp. 12, 13, 17, 28; Feb. p. 29; Mar. p. 28; Apr. 
p. 12; May p. 27; June p. 27; Nov. p. 18. 


N 


National Broadcasting tee? Jan. pp, 19; 24;) Mar..p. 22; June p. 183 
Sept. p. 23; Oct. 24. 

National Council of Peackaied Church Women, Mar. pp. 19, 23; June 
p. 

Naval Conference, See London Conference. 

Near East, Feb. p. 29; Mar. p. 28; Sept. p. 2. 

Neglected Task of Organized Christianity, A. Maude Royden, Mar. 


Pp. 
Negroes, See Race Relations. 
New Religious Tendencies in Czechoslovakia, Donald A. Lowrie, Jan. 


De 9s 

Newspapers, Jan. p. 25; Feb. p. 9; Mar. pp. 16, 19, 20; Apr. pp. 5, 
25°) May p. 163 June p. 7 Sept. p. 4; Oct. p. 30; Nov. p. 26. 

Newton, Joseph Fort, A Prayer for the London Conference, Feb. p. 33 
A Prayer for the Persecuted, a p. 1; Altar Stairs, May p. 2; 
A Prayer for Christmas, Dec. pel. 

Next Step in City Church Cooperation, Edwin Knox Mitchell, Feb. 
p. 19. 

North American Home Missions Congress, See Missions, Home 

Northern Baptist Convention, Jan. p. 20; Feb. p. 21; Mar. p. 29; May 
pp 29s: June, pp: 14,27; Sept. pp: 17, 22. 


O 


One Book for All People, George William Brown, Nov. p. 12. 
Orthodox Churches, See European Churches. 


ie 


Pacific, Feb. p. 22; Mar. p. 

Pact of Paris, Vann, Dp. 5 Le ae 21; Feb. pp. 12, 22, 24; Mar. p. 13; 
Apr. pp. 19, 20; May pp. a 12, 20, 24; June p. 2; Sept. p. 6; 
Oct. pp. 2, 14; Nov. Pps 2,6,/15'5 Dec. Ded Os 

Page, Kirby, Responsibility for the World War, Nov. p. 13. 

Pan-American Arbitration Conference, Jan. p. 6; Pan-American Arbi- 
tration Treaty, Jan. pp. 6, 13; June p. 3. 

Parents, Oct. p. 16, Ten Commandments for Parents. 

Parsons, Mrs. Edgerton, Mar. p. 17; Nov. p. 19. 

Pastors’ Conventions, Feb. p. 28; Mar. p. 18; Nov. p. 24. 

Peace: Jan. pp. 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 21, 28; Feb. pp: 8, 9, 22, 24, 28, 30; 
Mar. pp. 13, 26: 30; Apr. pp. 7, 20, 21; May pp. 6, 12; 24; June 
pp. 5; "dda: Sept. PDeoy. we, 17) 334s) Octianp: 2, 14, 29, 32: 
Nova pp. 1; 6, 7, 15, 163 Dec. pp. 6, 10; os 24. 
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Pennsylvania, Jan. p. 27; Feb. p. 23; Mar. pp. 14, 15, 18, 20; Apr. 
p. 12; May p. 19; June p. 4. 

Pensions, Dec. p. 16. 

Pentecost, Jan. pp. 20, 27, 28; Feb. pp. 21, 29, 32; Mar. pp. 23, 263 
mE pp. 9, 18, 30; May pp. 1, 14; June pp. 11, 16, 24, 30; Sept. 

19; Nov. De 20. 

Perils of Middle Life, C. L. Goodell, Oct. 

Permanent Court of International Justice, mee World Court. 

phere Liberty and Social Control, John Herman Randall, Jr., 

ept. p. 9. 

peel Loyalty to Law, William P. Merrill, Feb. 

Personal Religion—No. 9, Jan. p. 16 (Albert W. Pities: No. 10, Feb. 
p. 16 (Bernard I. Bell); No. 11, Mar. p. 16 (William Henry 
Boddy); No. 12, Apr. p. 16 (Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske); No. 13, 
May p. 16 (Henry N. Wieman); No. 14, June p. 16 (Walter 
Rauschenbusch); No. 15, Sept. p. 16 (Percy R. Hayward); No. 
16, Oct. p. 16 (Paul M. Pitman); No. 17, Nov. p. 16 (H. L. Sid- 
ney Lear); No. 18, Dec. p. 16 (William P. Montague). 

Philanthropy, Mar. p. 30, June p. 28. 

Philippines, Jan. pp. 21, 22; Mar. pp. 3, 17, 22, 23; Apr. p. 16; June 
p: 20s8Oct, p.116;) Novipinol. 

Politics, Jan. p. 18; Apr. pp. 6, 73 May p. 4; June p. 8; Sept. pp. 3, 
5 ds Oe 

Porto Rico, Sept. p. 24; Oct. p. 28. 

Prayers on Editorial Pages: 

Jan. p. 1, Thanks for New Opportunities. 

Feb. p. 3, A Prayer for the London Conference, J. Fort Newton. 

Mar. p. 1, A Prayer for Leaders, Richard K. Morton. 

’ Apr. p. 1, A Prayer for the Persecuted, J. Fort Newton. 

May p. 1, A Prayer for the Rural Peoples of the World, H. W. 
Foreman. 

June p. 1, A Prayer for Courage to Face Reality. 

Sept. p. 1, A Prayer for Spiritual Insight, Henry Ward Beecher. 

Oct. p. 1, A Prayer for Our Children, Samuel McComb. 

Nov. p. ae A Prayer for Armistice Day. 

Dec. p. 1. A Prayer for Christmas, J. Fort Newton. 

Books of Prayers—A Boy’s Book of Prayers, Apr. p. 32; Prayers 
for Special Days and Occasions, Nov. p. 1; Prayers for Use in an 
Indian College, Jan. p. 1, June p. 1; Prayers of the Social 
Awakening, May p. 2. 

Presbyterian Church in U. S. A., aoe pp. 20, 27; Feb. p. 213; May 
p. 2; June pp. 14, 27; Sept. p. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. Sis San. June p. 14; Oct. p. 11. 

Eigen Trends in the Relation of Church and State, F. J. McConnell, 

ept. p. 

Prison Situation, May 

Prohibition, Jan. pp. ye a1: Reb. pp. 125 15; Maras. 255 Apr. pp: 4, 
IG May p. 19; Sept. pp. 9, 23; Dec. ’p. 20. 

Promotional Conference, Apr. p. 23; May p. 20. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Jan. pp. 20, 27; Feb. p. 21; 
May pp. 1, 2, 17, 27; Sept. p. 32; Nov. p. 24. 

Psychrlogy, Mar. p. 30; Jae Se 

Publicity Conference, Apr. p 

Pugsley, Chester D., Jan. pf ‘se ‘Feb. p. 20; Sept. p. 19. 

Puritans, Apr. p. 13, 


Apropys : 


Q 


Quinlan, Florence E., Sept. p. 28. 


R 


Race Relations: Jan. pp. 14, 21, 28, 29; Feb. pp. 7, 17, 29; Mar. pp. 9, 
19,20, 283 Apr. pp. 3, 5, 26, 28; May pp. 23, 26, 27; ae pp: 3, 
28; Oct. pp. 11, 18, 28; Nov. Pp tl, 2026t Dee. pp: 13; 

Radio, Jan. pp. 19, 24: Mar. p. 22; Apr. p. 2; May p. 26; rae co 18, 
32; Sept. p. 23; Oct. pp. 9, 24; Nov. pp. 21, 24; Dec. Dao: 
Randall, John Birieh, bse May De 26; June p. 4; Sept. p. 9, Personal 

Liberty and Social Control. 

Reformation, June p. 12; Oct. p. 15; Nov. p. 2; Dec. p. 26. 

Reformed Church in America, Jan. p. 27; Sept. p. 17; Nov. p. 24. 

Relief Work, Feb. pp. 18, 20; Apr. pp. 16, 18; June p. 19. 

Religion and Health, Feb. pp. 6, 15. 

Religious Press, See Editorial Council of Religious Press. 

Religious Publicity Council, Apr. p. 23; May p. 20. 

Representative Character of Federal Council, June p. 23. 

Research, Jan. p: 273 Feb. pps 6; 15, 243 Mar. pp. 15, 16, 418, 238; 
Apr. pp. 6, 12, 19; June pp. 5, 21; Sept. pp. 11, 28; Nov. p. 17. 

Reserve Officers Training Corps, See Military Training. 

Rice, Petry \J., Apr: pps; Oct, py el. 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr., May p. 24; Nov. p. 11. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Sept. p. 24; Oct. p. 28. 

Root Formula, See Peace. 

Root, E. Tallmadge, Mar. p. 28; How the Puritans Anticipated Christian 
Cooperation, Apr. p. 13; p. 23; May p. 21; Dec. p. 15. 

Rosenwald, Julius, Mar. p. 19; May pp. 23, 26. 

ee a Maude, A Neglected Task of Organized Christianity, Mar. 

Cane 
Rural’ Life, “See Agriculture and Rural Life. 


Russia: Feb. p. 255. Mar. ppi29y os Apr pps a, 2sOctrppy ayeio 
Nov. p. 31. 
S 
Santo Domingo, Oct. 19; Nov. DDE 


Senate Investigating Canetiticel ee p. 3; June p. 7: 

Seven-Day Week, See Labor. 

Sex Education, See Social Hygiene. 

Shotwell, Prof. James -T., Feb. p. 22; Nov. p. 19; Dec: ou 10. 

Simons, Dr, Walter, Oct. pp. 28, 29; Dec. p. 24. 

Slavery, See Forced Labor. 

Smith, Frank Herron, Apr. p. 22, American Christians of Japanese 
Parentage in California. 


January, 


Smith, Fred B., Mar. p. os May p. 11, The Church of Tomorrow Must 
Cooperate to Win; Nov. p. i 

Smith, Tucker P., A Blind Spot in ‘American Peace Efforts, Mar. p. 13. 

Social Hygiene: jan. p. 21; Feb. pp. 15, 16; Mar. p. 29; May pp. 19, 
32; June p. 26; Sept. p. 10; Nov. p. 28. X 

Social Questions: May p. 9, Is the Preacher to Deal with Social Ques. 
tions? E. F. Tittle; June p. 4; Sept. pp. 11, 15; Oct. pp. 73 
arag the Minister Meets Social eaten We Se Keller, Nov, 

Social Work: Jan. p. 8; Feb. p. 20; Mar. 16; Apr. pe. 6, 23; May 
pp. 13, 28; June p.-25; Sept. p. 18; Des pp. 45, 206 

Speer, Robert E., Some Christian Ideals of Education, June p. 95 
Nov. pp. 22, } 

Statistics, Feb. p. 15; Apr. p. 14; June p. 15; Sept. pp. 1, 30, 31; 
Oct. pp. 4, 11, 18. 

Steel Industry, See Labor. 

Stelzle, Charles, Jan. p. 24; Feb. p. 24; Apr. p. 11; 

Stewardship, Apr. p. 23. 

Stockholm Conference, See Life and Work Movement. 


Nov. p. 13. 


Stocking, Jay T., Feb. p. 16; Mar. p. 19; June p. 17; Sept. p. 12, 


Immortal Money. 
Students, Jan. pp. 7, 28; Mar. pp. 3, 13; May p. 27; Sept. p. 26. 


Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace, Feb. p. 223 


Apr. pp. 19, 20; June p. 14; Oct. p. 2. 


AR 
Talking Peace and Thinking War, Charles E, Jefferson, Nov. p. 7. 


Temperance, See Prohibition. 

Textile Industry, Jan. p. 21; Feb. pp. 26, 29; Apr. pp. 5, 18; Oct. p. 
20. 

Thélin, Georges, Jan. pp. 20, 21; Feb. pp. 14, 23; Apr. p. 23. 

Ascetic Seminaries, Jan. p. 37; Mar. pp. 21, "28; May pp. 13, 17, 
23, 

Tinkbem Cong. George H., May p. 3; June pp. 5, 7, 28. 

Tippy, Worth M., How to Prevent a Drift of Labor from the 
Churches, Jan. pp. 12, 13; Feb. pp. 20, 23; May p. 13; Sept. p. 
iso Deer pp. 11, 

Tittle, Ernest Bi 


p. 9. 

Treasure Chests, See Philippines. 

Trout, John M., The Church and Modern Migrants, Feb. p. 10; Mar. 
p. 28; If a Spiritual Engineer Looked at Our Churches, Oct. p. 6; 
Nowep. 16; Dec. ‘p. 15. 

Tullis, Don D., Apr. p. 26; May p. 26; June p. 28. 


U 


Unemployment, oe p. 29; Apr. pp. 12, 14, 26; May p. 193 Octarps 
i7 > Dec. pp. 1, 

United Presbyterian chee June p. 14; Sept. p: 17; (Oct) pati: 

Unity, May p. 2; Dec. p. 3. 


Is the Preacher to Deal with Social Questions, May 


Universal Bible Sunday, Nov. p. 12, One Book for All People, Brown. 


Vv 


Van Kirk, Walter W., Mar. p. 30; Apr. p. 21; May p. 13; June pp. 
14, 20, 27; Sept. pp. 18, 28; Nov. p. 14; Dec. p. 28. 

Vital Phase of Character Education, M. J. Exner, Sept. p. 10. 

Volstead Act, See Prohibition. @ 


Ww 


Weber, Herman C., poe of 1929 Religious Statistics, June p. 15. 

Week of Prayer, Dec. 

Weigle, Dean Luther me "San. p. 27; Feb. p. 21; May pp. 24, 25; 7a 
py 213 Dec. p. 14. 

What Christ Means to Me, C. F. Andrews, Mar. p. 

What Is It To Be a Christian? Robert A. Percat “May p te 

What Religion Can Do in Public Affairs, W. Russell Bowie, yo po we 

When the Minister Meets Social Problems, William S. Keller, Oct. p. 7. 

Where the Anglo-Catholic Stands. Charles N. Lathrop, Nov. p. 9. 

Wickersham, Hon. George W., Jan. pp. 15, 16; Feb. pp. 13, 25. 

Winchester, Benjamin S., Feb. pp. 16, 28, 30; Mar. pp. 25, 30; Apr. 
p. 32; May p. 19; June p. 31; Sept. pp. 15, 22; Dec. p. 20. 

Women Preachers, Oct. p. 22. 

World Alliance, May p. 27; June p. 28; Nov. p. 19; Dec. pp. 10, 24. 

World Court of International Justice, Jan. pp. 13, 15; Feb. pp. 22, 
25; Mar. p. 13; Apr. p. 20; May p. 12; June’ p.- 3; Nov. pp. 6, 
15s) Dec. p. 10: 

World Day of Prayer, Feb. 

World Friendship among chides, See Commissions and Committees 
of Federal Council. 

World War, Responsibility for, Nov. p. 14; It’s a Great War, by Mary 
Lee, Dec. p. 28. 


ME 


Young Men’s Christian Association, Jan. pp. 26, 28; Mar. pp. 17, 20, 
28, 29; Apr. pp. 13, 22, 26; May pp. 18, 19, hi 25, 32% June pp. 
26, 28; Sept. pp. 24, 29; Nov. paezos Dec. p. 14, 

Young Women’s Christian Association, Jan, pp. 21, 26, 28, 29; Mar. 
pp. 17, 20, 28; May pp. 19, 23; June pp. 26, 28, 30; Sept. p. 29. 


Z 


Zahniser, Charles R., Feb. p. 31; phar! pp, 9145 21 
1 A 


May p. 17; June 
ps 273 Ser Dp. 18; Dec. p. > t 


od 
ye as 
-_ Vahl 


ee ON is slipping! Anyone with eyes open 
cannot fail to see that. What is the reasonf One 
single, simple word gives the answer: COMPLA- 
CENCY! For 100 years, the advocates of temperance 
and prohibition carried forward their glorious program 
of education. 


Generations before us sacrificed and strained and 
sweated. Day by day, year by year the struggle was 
fought. Inch by inch the ground was won. 

Finally came success. And then what happened? That 

insidious germ of destruction—complacency—crept in. 
The job appeared to be done. Educational efforts came 
to a virtual standstill. We know now this was a 
serious mistake. 
'. But what has happened in the other camp? Did 
prohibition silence the wet guns? Not by a barrel-full! 
' The silence of prohibitionists opened the door of op- 
portunity to the wet forces. And how they have taken 
advantage of it! Their propaganda—colored, distorted, 
/ wringing wet, but often cleverly prepared—has flooded 
_ newspapers and periodicals. 

Even the publishers, in all too many cases, have been 
converted to the wet side. Today their sheets are spread- 
‘ing the wet gospel nation wide. Blame it on the wets 

if you will. But the blame rests equally—and don’t 
forget it—with the complacency, negligence and silence 
_of the drys! 

_ Many believe that the 18th Amendment cannot be 
repealed. Our memories are short indeed if we forget 
_ when the liquor interests were equally confident that 
national prohibition could never be enacted! 

But that is beside the point. For nullification of a 


- The American Business Men’s Prohibition Foundation is in- 
corporated in Illinois “not for profit” and is a voluntary asso- 

; ciation organized to collect, correlate and disseminate facts 
i, regarding the results of National Prohibition and its relation 
to the welfare and progress of the people of the United 

; States. Your personal contribution, small or large, will help. 
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Let’s Have the TRUTH About Prohibition 


| Herzert T. AMES a 
Lawyer, Pennsylvania 
_ Francis E, BaLpwin 


Stop This Landslide Against 
Prohibition 


- are appearing in many communities. 


And growing 
hordes are nullifying the prohibition amendment today 
—ignorant of the facts, blinded by the unanswered 
charges of the wet press. 


‘There is not a moment to lose. 


law is even more insidious than repeal. 


Something can and 
must be done. And that something has been definitely 
shaped up by the American Business Men’s Prohibition 
Foundation. 

The Foundation’s program is this: a definite, care- 
fully-developed plan of education. Its backbone is paid 
advertising—in newspapers, magazines, radio and other 
media—the self-same vehicle which big business employs 
for creating public good will. 

The wet press, in their news columns, give only one 
side of the story, highly colored. But in their paid 
advertising columns, prohibition, at last, will get a 
Square Break. The TRUTH, as always, is immeas- 
urably stronger than fiction. The facts—gathered dur- 
ing months of tireless research—are overwhelmingly in 
our favor. 

Religious and business leaders recognize in this pro- 
gram the perfect answer to a long-standing and acute 
need. A. W. W. Woodcock, United States Director of 
Prohibition, says of the campaign, “This is the finest 
thing yet done for prohibition.” 


The program is already under way. Advertisements 


Others will be 
added as quickly as funds are available. It is a huge 
undertaking, requiring $3,000,000 yearly. Everyone 
should help—generous contributions are needed NOW. 


The coupon below is your opportunity to share in 
this vital work. Send your contribution today. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN’S PROHIBITION FOUNDATION 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THIS JOB MUST BE DONE 


LJ I realize that the only way to get prohibition facts 
into the “Wet” press is to purchase advertising space 
which costs thousands of dollars but which reaches a 
subscriber at less than one-twentieth of the cost of a 
single letter. For that reason I am donating as gen- 
erously as possible. Enclosed is my check in the 
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Make check payable to 
ALONZO E. WILSON, Treasurer 


Name 


Address 

(] Please send free booklet, ‘“Let’s Have the Truth 
About Prohibition.” 

Mail to: American Business Men’s Prohibition Foun- 


dation, 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
23 R9 
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New Books 
Reasonably Priced 


PROCESSION OF THE 
GODS GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


An incomparable story of the world’s 
great religions. $3.00 


THE MASTER OF MEN 
THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


300 of the most quotable poems about 
Jesus. $2.00 


WHICH GOSPEL SHALL I 
PREACH? B. F. BRUNER 


A book as stirring as The Impatience of 
a Parson. $2.00 


RELIGION IN A CHANGING 


WORLD 
ABBA HILLEL SILVER 


A statement of supreme importance on 
religion in our day. $2.00 


THE CHURCH AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 
BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER 


“The best book published this year in 
the general field of religious education.” 
—Christian Century. $1.50 


GREATEST THOUGHTS ON 
IMMORTALITY J. HELDER 


A veritable cross-section of the race’s 
belief. The product of twenty years’ 
work. $2.00 


JOSEPHUS AND THE JEWS 
F, J. FOAKES-JACKSON 


“Tnvaluable to scholars and laymen.”— 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. 


THE BIBLE AND BUSINESS 
UMPHREY LEE 


For men and all who work with men, 
shows the business transactions of the 
Bible. $1.50 


GREAT THEMES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
BUTTRICK AND OTHERS 


Sermons on cardinal ideas by George A. 
Buttrick, Charles E. Jefferson, Gaius 
Glenn Atkins and others. $2.00 


CHRIST AND CULTURE 
WILLIAM C. COVERT 


“Saturated with the old prophetic 
spirit.”—Norman E. Richardson. $1.00 


WORD PICTURES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
A. T. ROBERTSON 


“Tt is bound to supersede Vincent’s 
World Studies.”—The Expositor, 


3 vols., each $3.50 
I. Matt., Mark; II. Luke; III. Acts. 


Fifty-five Outstand- 
ing Religious Books 
Are Now Available 
Through the Anvil 
Dollar Library. 


“4 


Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


12 East 41st St. NEW YORK 


Church and Newspaper 
By William Bernard 
Norton 


After extensive experience 
as a country, town, and city 
minister, Norton then 
served twenty-three years 
full time work as a writer 
of religious news for a Chi- 
cago daily. He believes that 
the future success of re- 
ligious publicity lies with 
the Church rather than 
with the press. 


‘Solving Life’s 


Everyday Problems 
By James Gordon 
Gilkey 
Author of “Secrets of 
Effective Living’ 
Twelve new sets of practi- 
cal working suggestions 
which will aid ordinary 
people to live a happier and 


more effective life. 
Price, $1.75 


The Real Mrs. Eddy 


Mary Baker Eddy. A 


Life Size Portrait 
By Lyman P. Powell 


An appreciation of Mrs. 
Eddy and Christian Science 
by a Christian minister who 
was allowed free access to 
original sources never be- 
fore available. 

Cloth, $5.00. Leather, $7.50 


What Do Present Day 


Christians Believe? 
By James H. Snowden 


Author of “The. Mak- 
ing and Meaning of 
the New Testament” 


The general position as- 
sumed is that religious truth 
is a growing body of knowl- 
edge and experience and 
that such progress is to be 
expected and welcomed and 
worked for as the means of 
ever wider and richer spirit- 
ual life. Price, $2.50 


Humanist Religion 
By Curtis W. Reese 


This work argues for a 
basis of belief and action 
that will compel the forma- 
tion of doctrines in religion 
which will not insist upon 
being taken as dogmas. 
Price, $1.00 


Something Wrong 
Somewhere 


Our Economic Morality 
By Harry F. Ward 


Author of “The New 
Social Order,” ete, 


With bread lines composed 
of heads of families willing 
to work while the price of 
wheat is so low that farm- 
ers cannot live, this re-ex- 
amination of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying our exist- 
ing industrial system by a 
particularly well-equipped 
exponent of Christian Eth- 
ics becomes a very timely 
volume. 
Re-issue at reduced price, 

1 


Snowden’s 
Sunday School Lessons 


Tenth annual volume. Be 
sure to call it to the atten- 
tion of your Sunday School 
staff of teachers. 

Price, $1.35 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


Price, $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLI 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


These celebrated expositions of the text of the Scriptures, book b 
book, which have done yeoman service in thousands of minis’ 
studies throughout the land are now offered at a reduction in th 
catalogue price of one fourth. A book formerly listed at two dollar 
is now listed at one fifty, etc. 


The Bible—Old and New Testament, Complete in 54 vo 

Formerly $94.00 per set complete. Now $70, 

Similiarly. the 7 

Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges 
Complete in 21 volumes 

Formerly $43.00 per set complete. Now $32. 

Sold on monthly installment plan. Send for circular containi 


full details. 
ADVENTURES IN 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


By Professor James B. Pratt 
Author of “The Religious Consciousness” 


A delightfully worded defense of the dualistic philosophy whi 
throughout the course of human thinking has been taken for gran 
in all the greatest religions. None of the various groups of natural- 
istic thinkers within both idealistic and realistic schools is slight 
or discreetly ignored. Probable price, $2.0: 


MAHATMA GANDHI MAHATMA GANDHPS 
His Own Story—Price $2.50 IDEAS Price $3.00 


“Tf you want to understand Gandhi and his philosophy of life and 
see how much more courage it takes to fight the way Christ and 

Gandhi did than to fight with swords, read these fascinating pages.” ~ 
—Frederick Lynch. : 


A FREE PULPIT IN ACTION 
Edited by Rev. Clarence R. Skinner 


Ten years ago a small group of people in Boston set out to build a 
new kind of church adapted to the new age. They did not call one 
minister to perform the general functions of pastor, preacher. 
psychiatrist, and educator. A new ideal of cooperative specialists was 
sought so that its pulpit could represent a wide range of interests. 
“A Free Pulpit in Action’? will give other ministers and parish — 
boards a good idea of how the plan works out in practice. 
Price, $2.50 | 


Special Limited Edition at a Dollar 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD ; 


A Simple Account of the Great Religions of Mankind 


By Lewis Browne 


Author of “Stranger than Fiction” 


Heretofore priced at $3.50, this outstanding success may be had 
while the supply lasts for one dollar, in a substantial cloth binding. 
This edition is limited and so copies will not be purchasable again ” 
at so low a price once the edition is sold out. Price, $1.00 4 


TWENTY-FOUR VIEWS OF MARRIAGE : 
Edited by Rev. Clarence A. Spaulding ; 

q 

’ 


All shades of opinion and advice are offered by the Japanese Kagawa, 
Bertrand Russell, Gilbert Murray, Sherwood Eddy, Ellen Key, Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Maude Royden, Joseph Fort Newton, Thomas W. 
Galloway, Paul Popenoe, and others. Christian doctrine and psycho- — 
analysis are both ably represented. On the whole the bias seems in 
favor of marriage, continence, and the Christian virtues, but there 
is much dissent and qualification. Price, $2.50 


Personality in Its Teens 
By W. Ryland Boorman 


Author of “Developing 
Personality in Boys”? 


Here boys speak for themselves 
under as favorable conditions as 
could be arranged for obtaining 
an inside view of their reac- 
tions to their differing circum- 
stances and their private ideas 
concerning themselves. 
Probable price, $2.50 


The Lord’s Prayer 
By Friedrich Rittelmeyer 


Author of “Behold the 
Man,” etc. 


“Perhaps there are few persons 
we can listen to when they 
speak about prayer, yet when 
Jesus talks about it he com- 
mands the entire attention of 
our soul.” 

Probable price, $1.75 


NEW YORK CITY 


£3 SELECT PRINTING CO, 
NEW YORK 


